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THE WEEK. 





THE National Union of Conserva- 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: tive Associations has been holding 
AT HOME. its annual conference at Bristol 
during the present week. It is 
notable that at the meeting of Conservative agents 
—Mr. Middleton, the Tory organiser, presiding—the 
absurd anomalies of the present registration laws 
were strongly condemned. Those anomalies might 
quickly be removed if the two parties would agree 
to unite in the work of reforming the laws. Mr. 
Balfour made the principal speech at a great meet- 
ing in connection with the Association on Tuesday. 
He paid a tribute to the patriotism and wisdom 
shown by the leaders of the Opposition in connection 
with the recent foreign crisis, and dwelt upon the 
good effect which the spectacle of a nation thus 
presenting an absolutely united front had upon 
foreigners. With regard to the Fashoda question, 
he declared that we had no quarrel with 
the French nation, but with a small school of 
French politicians called the Colonial party, who 
apparently desired to injure the British colonies. 
Happily, the controversy had now passed away. The 
interests of this country were those of peace, but 
we would certainly not shrink from war if it were 
necessary to maintain our rights. Mr. Balfour ex- 
pressed his sympathy with those members of the 
Church of England who objected to certain practices 
which had taken place in a few churches, and 
declared that it was the plain right of every member 
of the Church of England to have a service in ac- 
cordance with the Prayer Book. It was the duty of 
every clergyman to provide such a service for his 
congregation. 


Mr. BALFOovR, in his references to the passing of 
the Irish Local Government Act, indulged in some 
very thin debating society dialectics with respect to 
Sir Henry Fowler's recent speech at Wolverhampton. 
In allusion to Sir Henry’s statement that the passing 
of the Local Government Act had altered the state 
of things as regards Home Rule, he said: “I do not 
know what you would think of a doctor who first 
suggested cutting off your leg and then observed, 
after reflection, that he thought perhaps the applica- 
tion of Elliman’s embrocation would be all that would 
be required.” As a representation of Sir Henry 
Fowler’s position, this sentence is grotesquely 
inaccurate. Sir Henry could very well retort: 
“IT never talked of cutting off anybody’s leg, 
and certainly not the leg of Ireland. For 
a disease which I and others regarded as serious, 
we proposed a certain remedy. You refused 








to allow that remedy to be tried, and, not with- 
out help from the patient himself, succeeded in getting 
him removed from our charge. At that time you 
denied that he was suffering from any disease at all. 
You now admit the disease, and you have applied to 
it another remedy, which is of a very drastic char- 
acter. The patient has swallowed that remedy with 
something like avidity; and all that I, and those 
who agree with me, say is, that in these circumstances 
it is only fair to everybody to see how this new 
remedy operates, before we disturb the patient by 
attempting once more to apply our cure to him.” 
This is Sir Henry Fowler’s argument, and Mr. 
Balfour has nothing whatever to urge in reply to it. 


THE speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to the Bristol Conference on Wednesday afternoon 
was almost entirely a reply to Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s recent speech—chiefly to his strictures 
on the provocative and blustering language which 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has recently used towards 
France. Not to say what you mean, according to 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, is “priggish diplomacy,” 
too polite to be plain, and likely to leave foreign 
peoples under a misunderstanding as to our real feel- 
ings which may prove a serious danger. We should 
not have thought, ourselves, of using the term 
“ diplomacy ” in connection with Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach’s recent utterances. But American diploma- 
tists, who have generally been amateurs, have 
frequently carried on their diplomacy on the lines 
he suggests, especially in dealing with us. Does he 
really think they have done their country a service 
by neglecting the ordinary courtesies of inter- 
national intercourse and needlessly exasperating the 
British public? 





Tue future of the House of Lords has been 
brought into notice again this week. The 
Conservative Conference at Bristol was asked by 
a daring delegate to welcome a reform of the Second 
Chamber on constitutional lines, but his proposal 
was promptly shelved by the “ previous question.” 
A more illuminating view of the subject was 
presented by Lord Coleridge—a Peer who 
has wisely disdained to take up his hereditary 
franchise—on the same evening at the National 
Liberal Club. Dismissing the schemes for making 
that House more representative as either one-sided 
or absurd, he declared that it would be even more 
dangerous if it were converted into a sort of 
American Senate—powerful, dignified, and imper- 
fectly responsible, and draining away the best 
ability from the Commons. The permanent veto 
of the Lords, he insisted, must be ended—not 
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by introducing the Referendum, which would 
destroy the principle of representation, and leave 
victory open to the longest purse—but by making 
it only suspensory in its effect. The change might 
best be carried out by creating, or threatening to 
create, ® sufficient number of Peers to carry a Bill 
embodying it. The alternative method was proce- 
dure by resolution of the House of Commons, which 
he rejected, but it found a good deal of support in 
the subsequent debate. In summing up the results, 
Sir R. T. Reid declared that the Liberal party had 
better make up their minds to endure the con- 
tinuance of Conservative rule rather than support 
any Liberal Government which would not deal with 
the reform of the House of Lords. 


Mr. Asquitu's speech at Lowestoft on Thursday 
is a fresh sign that public attention is again 
returning to the great questions of home politics. 
The Liberal party, he reminded his audience, was 
not at all so stagnant and inert as Mr. Balfour seems 
to suppose. On some points there was absolute 
unity—for example, in maintaining that public 
inspection and control (local control, of course, was 
meant) should follow grants to denominational schools. 
He pointed out that land tenure, with the iniquities 
of the leasehold system, still awaits reform; the 
present law of compensation for accidents to work- 
men requires to be extended and supplemented ; the 
problem of old-age pensions will have to be faced, 
and it is clear that no help need be expected from the 
Tory party towards a solution. Restrictions on 
alien immigrants, and the possible limitation of the 
right of asylum, came in for strong condemnation. 
Mr. Asquith also impressed upon his audience that 
democratic legislation could not be obtained except 
through a democratic legislature. If the existing 
tangle of restrictions on the possession and use of 
the franchise were removed, Tory schemes of re- 
distribution would not matter much. Finally, he 
urged that it is no use putting forward a Liberal 
programme unless something is done to modify the 
absolute check upon it at present exercised by the 
House of Lords. 





On Tuesday Lord Dufferin and Lord Kitchener 
were entertained at a banquet in Edinburgh, on the 
occasion of their receiving the freedom of the city 
and honorary degrees from the University. Lord 
Rosebery, in one of his characteristically happy 
speeches, proposed the health of the new citizens. 
In his reply, Lord Kitchener dwelt upon his scheme 
for founding a Gordon Memorial College at Khar- 
toum. This scheme he has further urged upon the 
attention of the public in a letter which was pub- 
lished in the newspapers on Wednesday. Lord 
Kitchener’s wish is that £100,000 should be raised 
for establishing a college, under the supervision of 
the Governor-General, at Khartoum. The principal 
teachers in the college would be British, and it 
would have the double purpose of serving as a 
memorial to General Gordon and of providing means 
of education for the people of the Soudan. The 
scheme has the patronage of the Queen and the 
Prince of Wales, and it has been strongly supported 
by Lord Salisbury and other eminent persons. It 
also received the emphatic approval of a meeting 
held at the Mansion House on Thursday afternoon, 
and representing the banking and mercantile in- 
terests of the City of London. 


THE annual meeting of the London Municipal 
Society, which represents the Conservative party in 
municipal politics, was held on Monday under the 
presidency of Lord Farquhar. The chairman con- 
fessed that the results of the last County Council 
election had been a great disappointment to him, 
and he and Lord George Hamilton, who subsequently 
spoke, attributed that result to misrepresentation of 
Lord Salisbury’s famous speech on the Municipal 





Government of London, and to a misapprehension 
of the Conservative attitude towards the County 
Council. That attitude was not one of hostility ; and 
whilst they hoped to see a Bill carried that would 
place the detail work of local government in the hands 
of powerful local corporations, it was a mistake to 
suppose that they wished to do away with the 
County Council altogether. The meeting adopted 
a resolution welcoming the announcement that 
the Government propose to submit to Parliament 
next session a comprehensive Bill dealing with 
the government of London. The whole proceed- 
ings of the London Municipal Society showed that 
its members are conscious of the mistake they 
made twelve months ago, when they combined in 
an open attack upon the County Council. In future 
they evidently propose to advance against it by sap 
and mine rather than by open assault. It need 
hardly be said that the one process will not be 
less inimical to the Council than the other. 





JUDGMENT was given in the Wreck Inquiry 
Court on Saturday in the terrible case of the 
Mohegan, which was stranded on the Manacles a 
few weeks ago with so great a loss of life among 
passengers and crew. The finding of the Court was 
that the Mohegan was well-found in all respects, and 
that the cause of the wreck was due to the fact that 
a wrong course was steered after the vessel passed 
the Eddystone lighthouse. This is, of course, 
what was known from the first. The inquiry 
threw no light upon the circumstances under which 
a wrong course was deliberately taken by a cap- 
tain who was sober, experienced, and well-qualified. 
It may be presumed that by some momentary lapse 
of judgment or memory the unfortunate officer 
gave mistaken instructions, and apparently no one 
thought of checking the calculations on which those 
instructions were based. The melancholy disaster 
recalls in many respects the loss of the Victoria, and 
happily, as in the case of the great battleship, the 
tragedy was to a certain extent redeemed by the 
heroism which was displayed by the officers and 
crew—as well as by many of the passengers—when 
the disaster occurred. No human foresight can 
guard against the possibility of a momentary error 
of judgment on the part of a man in charge of a 
ship. Whether something should not be done to 
secure an independent review of the sailing orders 
given from time to time, especially when a vessel is 
in narrow seas, is a matter that is well worthy of 
serious consideration. 





PEACE is at last secured between 
the United States and Spain. A 
week ago the American delegates 
presented a memorandum dealing in detail with the 
Spanish objections to their demands, and offering 
Spain her choice between submission or the resump- 
tion of war. On Monday the Spanish delegates chose 
submission. Porto Rico, Guam in the Ladrones, and 
the whole of the Philippine Archipelago, including the 
Sulu Islands, become American territory, and Cuba 
becomes, nominally, an independent State. The 
Sulu Islands, about the inclusion of which in the 
Philippines there had been some dispute, have 
been included in the American demand from the 
first. We confess to some curiosity as to how the 
Sultan of Sulu will take the change of suzerains, and 
how America will deal with a fighting Mohammedan 
State. As to subordinate matters, Ualan, in the 
Carolines, is to be purchased by the United States 
Government for a cable station; religious freedom is 
proclaimed in the group—to open it up to mission- 
aries from America; and Spain is to release the 
political prisoners detained in consequence of the 
insurrections in the possessions she has now lost 
The indemnity to be paid by the United States seems 
to have been tacitly accepted by the Spanish Com- 
missioners. Filipinos will probably be employed in 
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the local administration ; a tariff will be imposed for 
revenue only; and the taxation of the islands will 
be less crudely oppressive than it was under the 
Spanish régime. The treaty will probably be signed 
next week. It remains to be seen what its effect 
will be on Spain: for rumours of Carlist activity are 
multiplying. 





THE week has seen a distinct advance, both in 
the French Chambers and among the French people, 
towards recognition of the claims of right and 
justice and towards liberation from the military 
superstition which has so long threatened the 
Republic. The debate of Monday in the Chamber, 
which was less uproarious than might have been 
expected, dealt with the possibility of a postpone- 
ment of the Picquart court-martial until after the 
termination of the inquiry ordered by the Court of 
Cassation. Should the Ministry interfere with the 
course of military justice? Should it prevent 
military justice from defeating civil justice? The 
two opposing views were before the Chamber, and a 
very ingenious solution—based on the double 
capacity of the Governor of Paris, administrative 
and judicial—was propounded by M. Millerand; but 
M. Dupuy, while declining to interfere with either 
the course of military or of civil justice, indicated 
pretty clearly that the Court of Cassation may 
solve the conflict if it likes by itself requiring the 
court-martial to suspend its proceedings. The sen- 
sation of the day was furnished by M. Poincaré, who 
was one of the Ministry in power when Dreyfus 
was condemned, and who declared that neither he 
nor three at least of his colleagues had any intimation, 
save through the newspapers, of Dreyfus’s arrest, 
or had ever heard of the alleged confession or of any 
evidence against Dreyfus but the bordereau. M. 
Cavaignac’s vindication of himself, and the alleged 
confession, was rather lame, as was M. de Freycinet’s 
refusal to interfere ; but M. Dupuy is an ingeniously 
adaptive politician, and his attitude of expectancy 
was ratified by 437 to 73. The popular protests, 
which are receiving thousands of signatures, many 
of them those of men of great distinction, are 
another sign of the set of the tide. The farewell to 
General Mercier at Le Mans may be put on the other 
side. But the General is a simple soldier, with no 
clear conception of civil justice and right. His 
speech, therefore, when soberly reflected on, may do 
the canse of revision some good. 





THE expulsion of Austrian Slavs from Prussia has 
produced an explosion of wrath among their com- 
patriots at home which has tended to the further 
confusion of Austrian politics, and has gone far to 
promote a serious conflict between the two chief 
partners in the Triple Alliance. When the Austrian 
Premier talks of defending the rights of Austrian 
subjects by reprisals, as he did at Tuesday’s 
sitting of the Reichsrath, the mind naturally 
travels on to a suspension of diplomatic relations, 
if not to the outbreak of actual warfare. We hold 
that the Austrians are perfectly right, and the 
Prussian bureaucracy fatuously wrong both in this 
case and in that of the Danish milkmaids and farm 
labourers, whose presence in Schleswig is held to 
endanger its Germanic character. Indeed, the fact 
that these latter expulsions are the work of Herr 
von Koller, president of the province and a typical 
Prussian bureaucrat, is quite enough to condemn 
them. But as regards the possible consequences of 
the Austrian incident, several points may be noted. 
Count Thun’s language has irritated the German 
Liberals of Austria into something like a defence 
of the Prussian Government, and scandalised the 
Liberals of Prussia into a patriotic silence. More- 
over, Count Thun, though he indicates that he has 
the Common Government at his back, is only 
Premier of Austria, and does not speak with pre- 
cisely the authority possessed by Premiers else- 











where. And, finally, Count Thun’s primary business 
is to keep on good terms with the Slav majority in 
the Reichsrath, which it is extremely difficult to do. 


Two of the other difficulties threatening the 
peace of the German Empire seem to have been 
brought nearer a settlement by the Emperor's 
interview with the Regent of Bavaria, at Munich, 
on his way from Pola to Potsdam. The problem of 
the Lippe-Detmold succession, itself microscopic, 
but pregnant with consequences dangerous to the 
minor Federal States, will probably be solved by the 
institution of a special tribunal to deal with cases of 
disputed succession to their thrones, composed 
of members of the Federal Council, and acting 
as a kind of Special Committee of it. An 
amendment of the Constitution, however, will be 
requisite, and the Catholic Centre may have some- 
thing to say about that. Itisof the deepest concern 
to that party that the South German States shall 
not be Prussianised ; and it holds the balance in the 
Reichstag. The other problem, however, seems likely 
to receive a more speedy solution. The reform of the 
procedure in courts-martial, urgently needed for 
years past, has been blocked because the unification 
of the military jurisprudence of the empire demanded 
the sacrifice by Bavaria of the independence of her 
own supreme military tribunal. According to the 
arrangement now contemplated, one of the 
* Senates,” or divisions of which the new supreme 
military court at Berlin will consist, will be devoted 
to Bavarian appeals, and its members will be ap- 
pointed by Bavaria. The decisions of any of these 
Senates can be overruled on points of law by the 
full court; but it is not apprehended that this will 
involve any real encroachment on that separateness 
of her army which is secured to Bavaria by the 
Constitution of the Empire. 





PRINCE GEORGE'S appointment as High Com- 
missioner in Crete was formally notified on Satur- 
day last by the representatives of the Powers to 
the King of Greece. M. Numa Droz is, after all, 
to be appointed as his adviser, and no appoint- 
ment could be more satisfactory; for M. Droz 
is a sound Liberal, with plenty of political 
experience, gained in the best-ordered of the 
smaller States of Europe, plenty of caution and 
sobriety of view, and a natural sympathy with the 
people he goes to govern. Crete is to have a flag of 
its own, and the Turkish flag is to be restricted to 
the small islet which gives its name to Sada Bay. 


THE satisfaction recently expressed by various 
eminent personages in India and in England at 
the settlement of the Indian frontier problem 
seems to have been somewhat premature. The 
incursion of the Mad Mullah into Dir, in order 
to raise the tribesmen against the Nawab and 
British rule, has already met with some measure of 
success, Which may or may not be increased. But 
it shows that the road to Chitral will have to be 
further protected and garrisoned, so that ‘‘a whole 
division,” according to the Times correspondent, 
“ will be locked up beyond the frontier line.” One 
cannot but wonder whether the Indian Forwards 
may not be beginning to change their minds. 





ProressoR LEWIS CAMPBELL’S 
“ Religion in Greek Literature” 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) is a 
book which demands, and shall in due course receive, 
a full examination. Here it may be said that it 
leaves aside the forms in which the religious spirit 
expressed itself in Hellenic worships in order to 
discover the meaning which was put into those forms 


LITERATURE, etc. 


If housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches and refuse the foreign matches 
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by the poets, who, to cite once more a well-known 
dictum, were “the true theologians of Greece.” It 
deals with the philosophers also, to some extent, 
though we are not sure that it gives sufficient 
prominence to that destructive action of Greek 
philosophy on Greek religion on which the late 
Professor Bernays in particular has strongly insisted. 
It gets rid, we hope, of some exasperatingly silly 
literary commonplaces about “ Greek serenity ” and 
“Greek moderation,” and its general conclusion 
seems to be that Greek literature and philosophy 
served as a sort of preparation for Christianity, and 
may still serve to correct some exaggerations 
into which Christian ethical conceptions have fallen 
from time to time. That the book is full of interest- 
ing sidelights on the poets and on Greek life it is 
hardly necessary to remark. 


Tue Life of Lewis Carroll, by his nephew, Mr. 
S. Dodgson Collingwood, will be published by Mr. 
Fisher Unwin on Tuesday next. It will contain, 
besides much clse, selections from the MS. magazines 
with which he amused his family, unpublished 
drawings exhibiting that “ geometrical humour” 
which is familiar to readers of his “ Dynamics of a 
Particle,” delightful letters to children, and photo- 
graphs — among them one of that Alice for 
whom Wonderland was originally unveiled. Mr. 
Unwin also announces for publication on the 
same day “The Annals of Mont Blanc,” by Mr. 
C, E. Mathews, one of the founders and ex-Presi- 
dents of the Alpine Club. It is a history of the 
exploration of the mountain from the pioneer expe- 
ditions of Paccard and Balmat till it was popularised 
(and vulgarised ?) by Albert Smith in 1851. 


Lorp HENLEY, an Irish Peer 
sitting in the House of Lords as 
Baron Northington, had been 
Liberal Member for Northampton from 1859 to 1874. 
—Mr. J. P. Aspinall, QC., was one of the leading 
counsel in the Admiralty division of the High Court 
of Justice, and a very high authority in certain 
departments of maritime law.—Sir William Welby- 
Gregory had represented Grantham, and _ subse- 
quently South Lincolnshire, in Parliament as a 
Conservative for many years, retiring in 1884.— 
Professor G. J. Allman, F.R.S., had held the Chair of 
Natural History at Edinburgh University from 1855 
to 1870,and had previously been Professor of Botany 
in the University of Dublin. He was a very high 
authority especially on the lower forms of aquatic 
animal life.—Mr. Edwin Dunkin, F.R.S., President of 
the Royal Astronomical Society in 1884, had con- 
ducted important researches and written valuable 
books on his science.—Mr. Richard Sims had done 
good service to antiquarian research during forty- 
six years of service in the British Museum.—Mrs. 
Ilaweis, wife of the well-known incumbent of St. 
James’s, Marylebone, was known as an artist and 
an author, chiefly of works on domestic art. —M. 
Lucien Brun, who had been a life-member of the 
French Senate since 1877, had been conspicuous in 
the years following 1871 as a member of the National 
Assembly and a champion of extreme Legitimism. 
He and M. Chesnelong were the two commissioners 
who conveyed the offer of the French Crown by the 
combined Orleanists and Legitimists to the Comte 
de Chambord in 1873.—M. Conrad Ferdinand Meyer 
was a well-known Swiss poet and novelist. 


OBITUARY. 








COMMON-SENSE IN POLITICS. 





W* are grateful to The Westminster Gazette for 

having provided its readers last Tuesday 
with a douche of common-sense. It was undoubtedly 
high time that someone administered this invigor- 








ating remedy to a nervous system that was evidently 
suffering from over-strain. We have been living at 
something like fever-heat during the last two months, 
and the abnormal temperature has had its usual 
effect upon the body corporate. Just as a few weeks 
ago sane men were to be found amongst us who 
actually proclaimed their belief that it was our duty 
to force France to fight us whether she would or not, 
so there are still not a few people who have not yet 
recovered from the disturbing influences of the days 
when we seemed to be in sight of a great war with 
our nearest neighbours. They still “see red,” and 
ean think and talk of nothing but foul conspiracies 
avainst the honour and safety of the British Empire 
and the means by which those conspiracies are to be 
defeated. The monthly reviews are full of this 
martial and alarmist spirit. To read The Contemporary 
Review, for example, is to sup on horrors. According 
to two anonymous writers in that excellent journal, 
Great Britain is at this moment beset by perils so 
formidable that no loyal citizen ought to be able to 
sleep in his bed at nights for thinking of them. We 
are threatened on the one hand by the vindictive 
malice and insatiable greed of France, always plotting 
our ruin. With France we have Russia, still more 
resolutely bent on encompassing our downfall, though 
she proceeds with greater caution and much greater 
skill; whilst, to complete the pleasant picture, we 
have the comforting assurance that the one object 
for which the German Emperor really lives is the 
humiliation and destruction of the empire of which 
his own mother is the foremost daughter. The very 
exaggeration of these jeremiads ought to prove an 
efficient antidote to the alarms which they are 
calculated to spread abroad. It is impossible, in the 
very nature of things, that the situation can be quite 
so bad as it is painted. But, unfortunately, the 
exciting events of the last few weeks have 
exercised a disturbing influence upon the judgment 
of many people ; and unless common-sense comes to 
the rescue, and the public learns to take a com- 
paratively cool and dispassionate survey of the 
situation, we may fall once more into one of those 
discreditable panics from which we have suffered so 
heavily in former times. 

In order to prevent misunderstanding, we ought 
to say at once that we do not regard the action taken 
by the Government, with the help of the leading 
members of the Liberal party, with regard to France, 
as being in any sense open to the charge of Jingoism. 
We know that there are some Radicals who believe 
that Lord Rosebery, Sir Edward Grey, and all the other 
eminent Liberals who supported the Government on 
the question of Fashoda, have joined what is com- 
monly known as the Jingo party. Never was there 
a charge for which there was less substantial 
foundation. In the matter of the Nile the stand of 
England was taken nearly four years ago. It was 
taken when a Liberal Ministry was in office, and it 
was taken in the sight of the whole world. France 
then received a friendly warning of the light in 
which we should regard certain action of hers if she 
were so ill-advised as to take it. From that warning 
we have never receded, and the French statesmen, 
when they persisted in the line of action the conse- 
quences of which were so clearly foretold to them, can 
only have reckoned upon one of two things. Either 
they must have been resolved upon disregarding our 
protests and trying to secure by force the advantages 
which we had announced that we could not permit 
them to obtain, or they must have believed that 
Great Britain was so weak and so feeble of purpose 
that, despite her formal protests, she would tamely 
acquiesce in the act of aggression she had denounced 
three years ago, when she once learned that it was 
fait accompli. Supposing we bad justified the French 
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belief in our weakness and infirmity of purpose, in 
what position should we have stood to-day ? Of what 
possible value in the future would have been any 
declarations of policy made by a British Government 
upon any grave question affecting our international 
relations? The whole world would have been adver- 
tised of the fact that, having officially proclaimed 
our determination with regard to a serious question, 
we lacked either the moral or the material strength 
needed to enable us to maintain that determination. 
It is hardly necessary to say that when once this fact 
had sunk into the minds of our rivals abroad, a 
situation would have been created in which we might 
at any moment have had to choose between the sur- 
render of our most important interests and a resort 
to arms. Most happily, we have been preserved 
from this dangerous and unenviable position, chiefly 
because of the courage and patriotism with which 
men of all parties rallied to the support of Ministers 
in atime of national emergency. To speak of this 
simple adherence to the position we took up in 
1895, when it would have been an easy matter for 
France to have refrained from her aggressive action 
on the Nile, as Jingoism is to abuse the English 
language. If we had gone beyond our declaration 
of 1895, if Ministers or any responsible member of 
the Opposition had sought to embitter the situation 
created by the French themselves in order to make 
a conflict between the two countries inevitable, the 
charge of Jingoism might have been sustained. But 
nothing of the sort happened. Neither Lord Salis- 
bury nor Lord Rosebery uttered a word that could 
be regarded as provocative of the French. Neither 
demanded anything beyond the recognition by our 
neighbours of the position which we had taken up 
in cool blood more than three yearsago. Both took, 
in short, the only course by which we could at the 
same time preserve our honour and preserve the 
peace of the world, and both, we hold, are entitled 
to the warm thanks of their fellow-countrymen in 
general, and of the members of the Peace Society in 
particular. 

But, naturally, there is a large proportion of the 
public that does not inquire too closely into the 
facts of a situation it is called upon to face. 
Because we had to make the French Government 
understand that we really meant what we said in 
1895 and that at all costs we should adhere to our 
word, these obscure reasoners have jumped to the 
conclusion that war is inevitable, sooner or later, 
and the alarmists having entered the field are crying 
“Wolf!” at every corner of the sheepfold. Now the 
risk of war, we hold, has been very greatly lessened 
by the action taken by Ministers with regard to 
the Fashoda affair, and the British public may 
consequently feel much more secure than it did 
three months ago. If ever there was a time when 
Russia and France meditated a joint attack upon 
this country we may depend upon it that the present 
is not that time. We do not believe that any 
Government would dare lightly to run the terrible 
risks that would attend warlike action in these days 
for the mere sake of humiliating or injuring another 
nation. The French, it is evident, never thought 
that they might be called upon to measure their 
strength in the field against ours when, owing to 
the folly of M. Hanotaux, they allowed themselves 
to be involved in the profitless adventure of the 
Marchand expedition. As for Russia, though her 
diplomatists are not only extraordinarily skilful but 
very unscrupulous, it is to be remembered that the 
supreme master of the country, the man who alone 
can decree a war, is the Czar; and last Tuesday’s 
Times showed us, in the report of Mr. Stead’s 
interview with his Majesty at Livadia, how 
very far the Czar is from thinking of war with 








this or any other country at the present moment. 
As for the talk of the German Emperor’s felonious 
designs upon England, it may be dismissed as 
sensational nonsense. The very worst fate that 
could befall Germany would be a war with England, 
even if France and Russia joined her in the attack. 
In such a case it would certainly not be Germany, 
who has no means of attacking even the outposts of 
our empire, who would be allowed to reap the fruits 
of victory, supposing victory were to fall to the 
strangely assorted allies. We almost feel it necessary 
to apologise for discussing, in however cursory a 
fashion, these preposterous theories. After all, it is 
just as true of France, of Russia, and of Germany, as 
it is of England, that their chief interest is peace. 
For the present it has to be an armed peace, though 
we are not without hope that the Czar’s rescript 
may bring about some amelioration of this state of 
things. But no sane man who takes a common- 
sense view of the situation will believe that anybody 
in Europe is really thirsting for his neighbour’s 
blood. Great Britain, which has just shown the 
world how resolutely and efficiently she can prepare 
to defend her rights, is the last country in the world 
that has reason to fall into anything like a panic 
over the present state of international politics. 








THE REVIVAL OF LAW IN FRANCE, 





’ DUPUY is a parliamentarian, ready and 
\ . resourceful, able to keep his temper and his 
bead. His action in the Chamber last Monday was 
not heroic, but it won for him a big majority. 
Possibly he may prove better able to steer his 
country through the shoals of the new Boulangism 
than an austere Radical like M. Brisson, whose 
honesty only partly compensated for his lack of tact. 
According to our ideas of criminal jurisprudence, the 
position which he takes up is scarcely intelligible. 
Dreyfus has been clearly shown to have been illegally 
condemned. In England we should expect a prisoner 
under similar circumstances to receive a Royal 
pardon. The Home Secretary could release him by 
a stroke of his pen; if he failed to do so, he would 
be held accountable to the House of Commons. The 
Courts would really have nothing to do with the 
matter; it is the duty of the Executive to correct 
miscarriages of justice, whether civil or military. 
Colonel Picquart, again, is in prison awaiting trial 
on charges which are entirely unsupported. He is 
the victim of professional spite. There is no evidence 
sufficient to put before any Court. If such a case 
occurred in England, we should expect the Crown, 
which means the Executive, to step in and prevent 
such an abuse of judicial procedure. We should feel 
impatient if there were any delay where the facts are 
so patent, the simple justice of the case so clear. In 
France, however, the matter is not quite so simple, 
either in the one case or in the other. I[t is 
true that the French Executive possesses, under the 
Constitution, powers little, if at all, inferior to our 
own. It is true also that the Executive is re- 
sponsible to Parliament. But the method of secur- 
ing justice by executive action is not the ouly, nor 
always the best, method. The French have a pro- 
cedure for the judicial revision of decided cases for 
which there is no parallel in England. Not merely 
have they a Court of Criminal Appeal, but they have 
a procedure for reopening the question of a pris- 
oner’s guilt or innocence, long after his condemna- 
tion either by a civil or a military court. Many 
people believe that the absence of such a procedure 
in England is a serious defect in our criminal system. 
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The responsibility of the Home Secretary in the 
exercise of the prerogative of mercy is a very heavy 
one. There have been frequent debates in the 
House of Commons—as, for instance, in the case of 
the dynamiters—which were nothing more nor less 
than attempts to reopen and retry decided cases 
in the unsuitable forum of a popular assembly. In 
other English-speaking countries, and especially in 
some American States, the power of pardon has been 
grossly abused by politicians. Even, therefore, in 
the cooler racial atmosphere of Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries, some more judicial method of revising trials 
and sentences is much to be desired. 

In France the arguments against executive and 
parliamentary interference with the course of justice 
are clearer and stronger. Governments are short- 
lived. The Chamber of Deputies is not so cool as 
the House of Commons. A Frenchman learned in 
the law and trained in weighing evidence makes as 
good a judge as any other man. But the French 
politician has a less judicial temper than English 
politicians. Hence the best thing for justice, and 
therefore for Dreyfus, is for the politicians to stand 
aside and allow the Courts full freedom in the 
exercise of their powers under the law. M. Brisson’s 
Ministry had the courage to set the Courts in motion. 
M. Dupuy has the minor courage of allowing the 
Cour de Cassation to proceed without interruption 
in the work of calmly eliciting the truth. The 
mass of the French people approve of M. Dupuy’s 
action or inaction. They trust the judges, and 
are content to await and abide by their decision. 
We should be glad to see a more positive 
enthusiasm for the release of the prisoner of the 
[le du Diable. It seems to English observers a 
lamentable fact that so many Frenchmen should 
have taken the side of the blundering generals in 
their cruel persecution of an innocent man. But it 
is only fair to attempt to look at the whole matter 
from the French point of view. The desire not to 
have a case retried by the Chamber was natural, and 
not theoretically indefensible, especially when there 
was a judicial means of retrial available. The wish to 
keep the Army free from political interference was 
partly due to the pre-eminent importance of the 
national defence, partly to a distrust of parliamentary 
omnipotence which is not altogether hard even for 
Englishmen to understand. Of course, racial and 
religious prejudices played their part, but many who 
were without prejudices and not without consciences 
took the military side. It is eminently satisfactory 
to find that, once the question has been removed 
from the political to the judicial arena, the 
mass of Frenchmen show every respect for the 
Cour de Cassation, and that the Anti-Semite 
attacks on its President are regarded as indecorous 
and are even unpopular. The politician may be 
attacked by the ignorant on account of his 
religion, but not the judge. Doubtless more personal 
incidents, such as Henry’s suicide, have had their 
share in bringing about the change of opinion. But 
it would be a mistake to overlook the essential dis- 
tinction between judicial overruling of military 
courts and political meddling with the Army. We 
in England think very little of the division of 
powers. Government with us means the Govern- 
ment. But it is different with the countrymen of 
Montesquieu. : 

M. Dupuy’s view as to the proper course to take 
in the case of Colonel Picquart thus becomes in- 
telligible. He regrets that these questions of 
innocence or guilt were ever agitated outside courts 
of justice. If there were no other way of preventing 
the generals from rushing Picquart to trial while 
revision of the Dreyfus case is pending, it might 
then be the duty of the Executive to interfere. 





But, according to the Premier’s view of the law, there 
is another and a better way. The Cour de Cassation 
could order the postponement of the trial, and their 
order would not merely be obeyed by the generals 
but respected by the mass of the French people. 
If this view of the law is correct, the Ministry 
showed good sense rather than a lack of moral 
courage in declining themselves to act. The position 
of the generals, already ludicrously untenable, can- 
not now be restored by raising false issues. They 
might agitate against a Ministry, but they must obey 
the law. Unfortunately, the law is not quite 
clear, and M. Waldeck-Rousseau has expressed the 
opinion that M. Dupuy was mistaken. If that be 
so he will have made a very serious mistake, 
unless, indeed, when Colonel Picquart is tried, the 
court-martial will have sufficient sense of justice to 
acquit him. Meanwhile public opinion is becoming 
calmer and regaining its equilibrium. In three months 
more, as we venture to believe, Dreyfus will be 
released with the acquiescence of the voters and their 
deputies. It would have been much better if he had 
been released a year ago, but it would be foolish by 
any false or doubtful step to allow the controversy 
to revert to the old lines. Meanwhile those of us 
who have refused to despair of the sense of justice 
of the French nation will be cheered by the signs 
of change of spirit. M. Poincaré’s clear and 
courageous speech made a marked impression. 
He was able to show that the Ministry who held 
office when Dreyfus was condemned knew of no 
evidence except the bord2reau. He was able to con- 
clusively dispose of the alleged confession. M. 
Cavaignac’s attempt to revive it by repeating the 
third-hand statement of General Mercier was 
received with general disfavour by the Chamber. 
Suppose a general told a Minister that a captain 
told him the prisoner had confessed, what possible 
weight can such a statement have as against the 
captain’s subsequent denial that the prisoner ever con- 
fessed? Even if the general is accurate and the 
captain a liar, might not the captain have lied, in 
the first instance, to please the general? If evidence 
so feeble impresses a politician of M. Cavaignac’s 
calibre, M. Dupuy is justified in saying that 
these legal questions should be left to be decided 
by the judges rather than by the politicians. And 
this we take to be the meaning of the remarkable 
vote of confidence which M. Dupuy received. 








THE LITERARY STATESMAN. 





\ HEN Mr. Gladstone’s book on Church and 
State made its appearance sixty years ago, 
Sir Robert Peel is reported to have taken it up, 
examined it with a frown, and observed, “That 
young man will ruin his excellent prospects if he 
goes in for this sort of thing.” Sir Robert was 
himself a classical scholar, and had taken, like Mr. 
Gladstone, a double first at Oxford. He was in his 
way an orthodox Churchman, though, perhaps, he 
never quite forgave his old University for rejecting 
him in 1829. He would not have agreed with the 
principles of the work in question, and Mr. Gladstone 
himself did not long continue to hold them. But 
Peel probably meant that a statesman could not 
afford to write books. For him his old friends the 
classics were enough. He seldom made a speech in 
the House of Commons without a quotation from 
Horace. Of contemporary literature he knew little 
or nothing, and when Monckton Milnes applied for 
a pension on behalf of his friend Alfred Tennyson, 
he had to begin by informing the Prime Minister that 
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such a person existed. Lord Rosebery, who dis- 
cussed the subject of politics and letters at Edin- 
burgh last week with so much grace and charm, is 
an author and a lover of books. Even when he was 
at the Foreign Office he found time to read, and 
some have ventured on the hazardous assertion 
that he read at Christ Church. Mr. Gladstone 
is, Of course, the great instance of the reading 
statesman in modern times. He read omnivorously, 
perhaps indiscriminately. If he admired all good 
books, he admired also some very bad ones, and 
his estimate of Bishop Butler seems to most 
philosophers extravagantly high. Yet he had the 
power of appreciating qualities very different from 
his own, as, for instance, the simple vernacular of 
Swift. Mr. Gladstone might have avoided some 
blunders if he had read less and thought more. 
The habit of employing every moment of the day in 
some precise and definite manner, admirable as 
moral discipline, may hinder the development of the 
mind, Seneca deplores the fate of the man who, 
too much known to the world, dies unknown to 
himself. But Mr. Gladstone was saved from all 
such dangers by the natural vigour of his faculties. 
It was impossible to overload an intellect so powerful 
and so capacious. 

Lord Salisbury is in his leisure moments rather a 
man of science than a man of letters. He was a 
student in his youth, and Lord Rosebery’s recollec- 
tion of a tall young man at Hatfield, stooping, with 
a book under his arm, is typical enough. But, as 
Matthew Arnold pointed out long ago, the present 
Prime Minister does not really care for literature, 
and there is hardly one of his predecessors who 
would have put Mr. Alfred Austin in the place of 
Tennyson. To Lord Melbourne Lord Rosebery did 
rather less than justice. Whatever may be thought of 
his statesmanship there was nothing superficial in his 
knowledge. He read for his own pleasure, without 
intending to make any use of the information. 
But he read enormously, and his memory was 
almost as wonderful as Macaulay’s. Pitt was so 
laborious a Minister, and had such a passion for 
writing letters to all who were put in authority under 
him, that he cannot have had much time for books. 
The remarks of that great man upon matters outside 
politics are so few and far between that they are 
prized even beyond their authentic value. His con- 
temptuous reference to Butler’s “Analogy” was 
discarded by Mr. Gladstone, and we _ believe 
that there is no good authority for it. His 
own prodigiously precocious scholarship cannot 
be disputed, although one may perhaps think 
that the Cambridge standard was not so high in 
his time as it afterwards became. If we may accept 
the tradition which assigns to him some of the best 
verses in the Anti-Jacobin, he must have preserved 
at least the fineness of his literary taste. Yet it is 
notorious that no Minister ever did less for the 
encouragement of genius and learning. Crabbe 
owed nothing to the Government, and much to the 
private generosity of Burke. Johnson died in the 
fogs of London when a small grant of public money 
would have sent him to a sunnier climate and alle- 
viated his sufferings. Gibbon’s library might have 
been purchased—a priceless possession to the nation 
—for a thousand pounds. Pitt grudged the sum, 
and the loss is irreparable. 

The most learned men who have ever held office 
under the British Crown are probably Burke and 
Macaulay. Burke was never in the Cabinet, which 
now contains Mr. Henry Chaplin and Mr. Walter 
Long. Mr. Gladstone thought that his exclusion, 
commonly ascribed to the aristocratic narrowness of 
the Whigs, was partly due to faults of judgment and 
temper. His influence in the House of Commons, 





notwithstanding the splendour of his orations, 
was slight. It was by his pen that he excited the 
passions of the people, and he inflamed them almost 
to madness against revolutionary France. Macaulay 
sat in the Cabinet of Lord Melbourne as Secretary 
at War. But he was no more a debater than Burke, 
his mind was far more in the seventeenth century 
than in the nineteenth, and if he had only been a 
practical politician he would now be forgotten. Lord 
Rosebery, cautiously confining himself to the dead, did 
not mention Macaulay’s nephew, who, besides work- 
ing successfully for the abolition of purchase in the 
army and the extension of the suffrage in counties, 
has produced a most brilliant biography, and is 
now bringing out an important historical work. 
Mr. Parnell’s ignorance, of which, as Mr. Barry 
O’Brien shows, he was himself fully conscious, was 
almost complete. He did not even care for the history 
of his own country, though his favourite book is 
said to have been Froude’s “ English in Ireland.” 
It must have tickled Mr. Froude’s sardonic humour 
if he knew this. Of illiterate Premiers there have 
not been many. There is Walpole, a great excep- 
tion. There is Palmerston, who wrote in the 
Press as regularly, and more directly, than Prince 
Bismarck, but wrote nothing else except Blue Books, 
and read nothing at all. It used to be said that 
when Lord John Russell was Prime Minister the 
only book in his official room was the Bible, and 
that Lord Derby substituted for it the Turf Guide. 
But even if the story were true it would be mis- 
leading. Lord Derby indeed raced, and Lord John 
did not. Lord John, however, delighted in litera- 
ture, and composed a play, which was a target for 
Mr. Disraeli’s youthful satire; while Lord Derby 
translated Homer with a bold fidelity which 
would be a faithful rendering if there were no such 
thing as poetry in the world. Mr. Morley’s “ Life of 
Mr. Gladstone” will show the twentieth century that 
there were at least two great literary statesmen in 
the latter half of the nineteenth. 








THE LATEST UNIVERSITY SCHEME. 


-_—oro-—— 


HE new Teaching University of London has 
apparently been fortunate in securing, even 
before its life has begun, a local habitation and at 
least the offer of a name. The proposal to settle it 
in the Imperial Institute, ventilated for the first 
time in the first leader of last Saturday’s Times, 
seems thus far to have met with no open opposi- 
tion and some emphatic approbation. Much, 
indeed, may be said in its favour. Of course, the 
new University will be primarily a federation of 
teaching bodies. Nevertheless, it may have a 
teaching organisation standing beside these bodies, 
somewhat in the same way as the University Profes- 
soriate—particularly in science—stands beside the 
college teaching at Oxford. Moreover, it wants 
offices and examination-rooms of its own. The 
present University of London finds Burlington House 
not nearly adequate, in this latter requirement, to 
its needs. Moreover, it is stated that in a few years 
hence Burlington House will not be available, since 
the Government intend to take it for other offices. 
It is proposed, therefore, to find room for the 
officials, and probably some of the lecturers, of the 
reconstituted London University in the imposing, 
but somewhat unfortunate, buildings erected at 
South Kensington as a monument of the Jubilee 
of 1887, and a symbol of the unity of the 
British Empire. At first, at any rate, the 
share of the University in them will not be 
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very large, and it may be a somewhat deli- 
cate task to reconcile the conflicting claims 
of the officials and the Senate with those of the 
Council and Fellows of the Imperial Institute. 
Financially, however, the arrangement will be 
beneficial to both. The Institute will be freed of 
charges amounting to about £5,000 annually; these 
will be met by a State subvention to the University 
authorities. The University will receive a consider- 
ably greater benefit. It will be saved from the 
temptation that has made itself felt in Oxford—to 
spend in expensive buildings money that might 
better have been devoted to the work for which the 
huildings are only the shell. The University Museum, 
the New Schools, the Indian Institute, are imposing 
and costly edifices, but they represent a sum of some 
200,000 sterling,and the University of Oxford is hard 
pressed to meet the needs of its libraries and its 
teachers. Were an appeal made to the public for 
funds for the new University, it may be doubted if 
the funds could be spent solely on what is wanted 
most. Benefactors, especially those who can sub- 
scribe their thousands, expect results which they 
can see and touch; but we may doubt if, in this 
case, money would be forthcoming in sufficient 
amounts from private benefactors, even for such 
results. The ‘Treasury would have to find it, and 
the proposed arrangement leaves at least the bulk 
of the Government grant free to support the real 
work of the new institution. It is probable that 
some building—by-and-by, perhaps, a good deal— 
will be required at the back of the Institute. But 
in the first instance the University will have the 
benefit and the prestige of a fine and impressive 
building on a West End site, in the neighbour- 
hood of one of its constituent bodies, the Royal 
College of Science, which has ample funds for 
furthering that technical education which it is one 
of the principal objects of the new University to 
promote. 

It is true that the South Kensington proposal 
is not the best conceivable scheme. The ideally 
best site, could it be found, would probably be 
somewhere in the Bloomsbury district, which would 
be more convenient for the majority of the con- 
stituent teaching bodies and better suited to the 
kind of non-collegiate students who may be expected 
than South Kensington can ever be. We have no 
knowledge of the attitude towards the present 
scheme which University College is likely to assume. 
But if its authorities were willing to pass a self- 
denying ordinance, the college buildings and land 
would afford a more central site and a better—because 
cheaper—opportunity of extension than can be found 
at the Imperial Institute. The pioneer institution 
in Gower Street would then re-enter upon the heritage 
which circumstances compelled it to resign fifty 
years ago. But until some such plan is before the 
world, the South Kensington scheme holds the field 
as a hopeful item in a series of compromises. 
Nevertheless, it requires a great deal of further con- 
sideration, and there are some dangerous possibilities 
in it which the Statutory Commission and the pro- 
moters of the Teaching University scheme will do 
well to watch for and avoid. It would never do, 
for instance, to treat the South Kensington establish- 
ment as if it alone were the University. It would 
be grossly unfair to the colleges, some of which— 
notably University College, and on a humbler scale 
Bedford College, not to speak of the medical schools 
—are really doing admirable work of a special kind, 
if the University were to establish competing lec- 
tures or laboratories at South Kensington and try to 
attract students by greater facilities and lower fees. 
It would be a grave mistake to confine to a fashion- 
able and expensive quarter of London teaching whose 





recipients cannot have much money to spare, and 
may even be actually engaged in factories or offices 
for most of their working hours. If London is ever 
to be as well educated as Scotland, shop-assistants and 
young clerks, such as those who have so often formed 
part of the classes at Glasgow, must be able to get 
their teaching without going to seek it by railway 
at the close of a hard day’s work, and at a place 
remote from their homes. And, though the future 
University will take over from the present London 
University the examinations of colonial students, and 
of external students generally, which now con- 
stitute the sole business of that body, its chief 
function will not be to examine, but to teach 
and to direct teaching by other ways than by 
mere examination. It may be very desirable to 
regulate from London the course of study pursued 
in Mauritius or the West Indies, where no such 
direction is locally available. But the great self- 
governing colonies—Canada, Australia, South Africa 
—must prefer to develop their education on their 
own lines, and are doing so with eminent success ; 
and the University, even if it be called Imperial, 
must leave the higher education of the bulk of the 
empire out of its sphere. It may well continue to 
perform for the solitary student the service of 
testing and hall-marking his work—a service which, 
when it becomes more organised, with more security 
for continuity of tradition, it will do much better 
than itdoesnow. Butits principal concern, after all, 
must be with students resident in the capital of the 
empire. It must organise and supplement the means 
for giving them a university education of a modern 
type. Higher commercial education is a new thing, 
even in Germany; higher technical education is 
only a little less novel in England. But it is not 
necessary to give both, or either, exclusively at 
South Kensington; and it would be a pity that 
the moral side of the collegiate system should 
be eclipsed. The personal. contact of teacher and 
pupil, the friendly advice, the corporate spirit, 
stimulated by such subsidiary unions as debating 
societies and athletic clubs, the intellectual inter- 
course of the students with one another, which may 
easily teach them more than many Professors— 
these are secured in colleges, and are not neces- 
sarily secured, except for the very best men, in 
purely Professorial Universities of the German 
type. The colleges, we think, if they can do no 
better, will be well advised to fall in with the 
proposed plan. But they must have some guarantee 
that there shall be no unfair competition between 
them and the new teaching organisation. And it 
must never be overlooked that, whether it be called 
Imperial or not, the University is, first and fore- 
most, the University for London. 








FINANCE. 


HERE was at the beginning of this week 
decidedly more speculation in the American 
market than for a long time past. Peace being 
concluded with Spain, and no intervention by the 
European Powers having taken place, it is assumed 
naturally that there will be a great stimulus given 
to trade of all kinds in the United States, that the 
railways will do better, that the dividends will 
be increased, and that generally the market will 
become more active. But speculation, as yet at all 
events, is confined to members of the Stock Exchange 
and to professional operators. The real public is hold- 
ing aloof, and is likely to continue to do so, as there 
is every prospect that money will become scarce 
and dear during the current month, and as, be- 
sides, political apprehensions are not yet set at 
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rest. It is quite true that there is a much 
more hopeful feeling in the City; especially, it 
is believed that there will be no serious diffi- 
culty with France, and it is regarded as certain 
that Russia is not in a position to make war. 
Still there is very much to keep alive uneasiness. 
The armaments that are going on at home and 
abroad, the desperate plight in which Spain is, the 
conflict between the civil and military authorities in 
France, the continued crisis in Germany, the grow- 
ing bitterness of the strife of the nationalities in 
Austria-Hungary, excitement in Austria-Hungary 
and Germany over the expulsion from the latter of 
Austro-Hungarian subjects, and the disturbed con- 
dition of the Balkan Peninsula, not to speak of the 
critical state of affairs in China, all warn cautious 
people not to engage in new risks. Still, as already 
said, there has been more speculation going on in 
American securities not only by operators here 
at home, but by operators on the Continent 
likewise. There has been also somewhat more 
investment in Home Railway stocks, though most 
of the buying probably is by the professional 
operators. And the great houses’ interested 
have been supporting the Mining Market. The 
great public, however, is not attracted into any 
department, and since Wednesday prices have 
given way. Upon the Continent there seems no 
prospect of an early recovery on the Bourses. Paris 
may perhaps be prepared for the coming breakdown 
in Spain, for everybody has been able to see since the 
war with America began that a breakdown sooner 
or later was inevitable. Still, French investors will 
suffer not the less, and until something definite is 
arrived at, the Paris market is hardly likely to 
become active. Moreover, the excitement caused by 
the Picquart case warns Frenchmen to be very 
prudent. The conclusion of the commercial treaty 
with Italy has for all that led some professional 
operators to buy Italians. But the French public, 
like the home public, is doing very little. In 
Germany the crisis continues, and apparently is 
becoming even accentuated. For the Imperial 
Bank bas had to withdraw a large sum from the 
Bank of England. In other Continental countries 
scarcely anything is doing. In the United States, 
on the other hand, markets are buoyant, and public 
feeling is most hopeful. The crops this year have 
been good. There is a sound money majority in both 
Houses of Congress. Peace with Spain is concluded. 
The United States has acquired, with almost no loss 
of life and a mere trifling loss of money, a great 
transmarine empire, Alli this naturally tends to 
excite the imagination and to inspire buoyant hopes. 
Immense sums will have to be employed in the new 
possessions to develop them and fit them with the 
instruments of modern industry. That will stimu- 
late production at home, and thus everybody is 
looking forward to a long period of great prosperity. 
There may be, and probably will be, a check to the 
wild speculation thus generated because of somewhat 
dear money. But that will not last beyond a few 
weeks, and the speculation, no doubt, will begin 
again in the new year. 

The directors of the Bank of England made no 
change in the rate of discount on Thursday, and 
probably they were well advised in this, as they 
have not at present control of the outside market, 
and therefore could not make the rate effective. 
Nearly three-quarters of a million sterling in gold 
were withdrawn from the Bank of England on 
Wednesday for the United States and Germany. 
Unfortunately, the directors of the Bank of 
England did not take the requisite measures in 
time to enable them to get control of the outside 
market. A few weeks ago they began to borrow. 
But whether it was that the other banks were 
unwilling to lend or that the directors were un- 
willing to pay the interest required, at all events 
the borrowings ceased and rates in the open market 
fell away rapidly. Now the withdrawals begin 
under conditions most favourable to those who 





make them and most unfavourable towards the 
bank. Of course, there has been a rapid rise in 
the outside market. Indeed, if the withdrawals 
continue for any time upon a considerable scale we 
may possibly see a 5 per cent. rate before Christmas. 
On the other hand, if the Bank directors act 
promptly and energetically, they may make the 
4 per cent. rate effective in a few days, may get 
complete control of the outside market, and may 
thus be able to avoid putting up the rate unduly. 
Meantime, the India Council sells its bills well. It 
offered for tender on Wednesday 45 lacs; the appli- 
cations exceeded 307 lacs, and the whole amount 
offered was sold at prices ranging from 1s. 3\°d. to 
1s. 4d. per rupee. 

The American Thread Company is incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New Jersey, and has 
a capital of 12,000,000 dols. It will unite various 
American manufacturers of spool, crochet, and other 
cottons, including in some cases the allied businesses 
of cotton-spinning, doubling, spool-making, etc. 








THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDA Y.—Lord Rosebery’s delightful address 
to the members of the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Society yesterday comes as a pleasant relief to the 
stress of the political situation. His appreciation of 
Mr. Gladstone as a lover of books, and the forcible 
comparison which he drew between the Liberal 
leader and Mr. Parnell, are things to be remembered. 
Mr. Gladstone, as many persons know, is not the only 
Liberal Prime Minister of our time who has been a 
devoted book-lover and an omnivorous reader. Lord 
Rosebery is himself an example of the class of whom 
he spoke last night—the statesmen who have found 
time amid the pursuits of a busy life for literary 
study and occupation. 

The news from France with regard to the case of 
Colonel Picquart is very distressing. Some time ago 
I remarked in this diary that it would be impossible 
to believe that the military gang had really been 
overthrown until Colonel Picquart had been released 
from his illegal imprisonment. As to his absolute 
innocence of any offence every sane person is con- 
vineed. The one charge which can be brought against 
him is the trumped-up one of having revealed certain 
documents to his own counsel. That he should have 
been kept a single day in prison is an outrage upon 
justice and a proof that legality is not yet triumphant 
in France. Yet, instead of being liberated from this 
iniquitous confinement, the announcement is now 
made that he is to be court-martialled. Trial by 
court-martial has been hopelessly discredited in 
France by the events connected with the Dreyfus 
case. The tribunal is now apparently only employed 
by a gang of corrupt and incompetent general officers 
in order to get rid of their enemies. Colonel Picquart 
knows too much; and as he has not committed 
suicide in prison to please his superiors, he is to be 
disposed of in another fashion. If this scandal should 
be permitted it will afford final proof of the fact that 
the army is really above the law. 

Sunday.—Gladstoniana seem to be the order of 
the day. Everybody is apparently anxious to con- 
tribute something to the great work in which Mr. 
Morley is now engaged. I do not quite see the point 
of the controversy regarding the alleged response of 
Mr. Gladstone to Browning, who had told him of one 
of Disraeli’s cynical perversions of the truth: “ You 
call that clever! I call it devilish.” For many 
years past the story has been current in society, and 
it was undoubtedly set afloat by Browning himself. 
In to-day’s Observer I see that a reference is made 
to Mr. Gladstone’s sense of the “diabolical in- 
genuity” of Disraeli as recorded by the late Lord 
Houghton in a letter to his wife. The truth is that 
there were never two men less fitted to understand 
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each other than these two. As everybody else 
seems to be contributing something to the Gladstone- 
Disraeli lore, I may perhaps be permitted to 
add a modest pebble to the cairn. It happened 
that once in a happy hour I found myself 
discussing with Mr. Gladstone the biographies 
of various eminent statesmen. He thought highly 
of Froude’s “ Disraeli,” but still did not feel 
that it was altogether satisfactory, and he proceeded 
to point out various matters in which it was deficient 
with so much force and clearness that at last I felt 
constrained to say, ‘“ Why do you not write a mono- 
graph on Disraeli yourself, sir?” He looked at me 
for a moment as though positively stunned by the 
audacity of the proposal. “J write a life of 
Disraeli!’ he cried, “J! Why, I am the very 
last man in the world who could write his life, or 
who ought to be allowed to write it.” And then, 
with that air of detached impartiality which he 
cou'd so readily assume, he proceeded to explain to 
me that the strength of his own feelings with regard 
to his old rival made it impossible, despite his 
admiration for his extraordinary abilities, that he 
should deal with his career in such a manner as to do 
it justice. He delighted in the story of Disraeli’s 
wonderful struggle against adverse fate; but there 
can be no doubt that he always looked upon him as— 
politically—an unprincipled adventurer. 

There seems at last to be some hope that the fine 
buildings known as the Imperial Institute will be 
turned to good account. The idea of the Imperial 
Institute was excellent, and possibly if it had been 
given to the world ten years later, when the feeling 
in favour of Imperial Federation was at its height, 
it might have succeeded. But in spite of the 
unselfish efforts of the Prince of Wales to make 
a success of the Institute, it has been a pecuniary 
failure. The statement that a portion of the 
buildings are now to be allotted to the new 
University which before long it is hoped will arise 
in London affords ground for the expectation that 


the Imperial Institute will be freed from _ its 
pecuniary liabilities, and that the magnificent 
building will be applied to a useful purpose. They 


occupy a splendid site and they will furnish a fitting 
home for a university which will be imperial rather 
than local in its character. 

Monday.—Sir Lepel Griffin, I observe, is quite 
shocked by the language which Lord Rosebery has 
applied to Mr. Gladstone in his address at Edin- 
burgh. Sir Lepel Griffin does not believe that Mr. 
Gladstone was even religious. If he were, then “it 
might be advisable for honest and honourable poli- 
ticians to adopt some other religion.” All this and 
much more is distinctly after the manner of Sir 
Lepel Griffin, who owes, if I mistake not, his 
knighthood to “the fetish” whose worship he 
now denounces. It is characteristic of this worthy 
person that he did not venture to raise his voice 
in protest against the appreciation of Mr. Gladstone 
expressed by men of all parties last May. It would 
have required a certain amount of courage to do so 
at that time. Sir Lepel preferred to wait until he 
could do it without having to draw upon his stock 
of that commodity. A pretty spectacle this chival- 
rous knight presents to his friends and to the 
world! 

Surely it is time that we learned something more 
of what is happening in China. Mr. George Wynd- 
ham, who, in face of the evidence furnished by the 
Blue Books, insists that there has been no floundering 
or inconsistency in Lord Salisbury'’s Chinese policy, 
would have done good service if he had told us 
what point we have reached at present in our 
dealing with the “ Middle Kingdom.” Concessions 
seem to be flying about and wild rumours of 
annexations are in the air ; but we have no authentic 
statement of the exact state of our relations either 
with Russia or with China. All that we can learn 
from the papers is that things seem to be rather 
better now than they were some months ago. But, 
even then, one can only say that “ bad is the best.” 


Tuesday.—Mr. Arthur Balfour’s attempt to 
free himself from responsibility for the Old-Age 
Pension cry, upon which he appealed to the electors 
of Manchester, is disingenuous without being in- 
genious. It cannot relieve him from a shred of his 
responsibility for having deliberately raised, not 
merely by means of this unauthorised card, but in his 
speeches, the sham proposal of Old-Age Pensions in 
order to win votes. Nor will it relieve Mr. Chamber- 
lain from the equally unpleasant position of having 
challenged Mr. Asquith to name any Minister who 
raised the Old-Age Pension cry at the last election, 
and of having had that challenge most triumphantly 
met. I am amused to see, in face of the shuffling 
equivocations of these worthy gentlemen who have 
been caught in their own trap, that the beaten 
Tories of London declare that their defeat at the 
last County Council election was due to the “ mis- 
representations” of their opponents. It must 
require great effrontery or profound ignorance to 
enable a Conservative even to whisper the word 
misrepresentation. 

The interesting interview between an English 
publicist and the Czar, which the Tiines reports this 
morning on the authority of the Matin, is that which 
took place a few weeks ago at Livadia between his 
Majesty and Mr. Stead. For more than twenty years 
Mr. Stead has been the earnest advocate of a good 
understanding between England and Russia, and 
there is certainly no Englishman who is better 
entitled than he is to a friendly reception from his 
Imperial Majesty. The worst of it is that, even 
when so acute an observer and so graphic a reporter 
as Mr. Stead interviews a Czar, the result is rather 
disappointing. The report must of necessity be 
vague, and the reporter, being wholly at the mercy 
of his interlocutor, cannot raise the questions that 
are of most immediate interest. Still, Mr. Stead’s 
account of the Livadia meeting confirms the pleasant 
impression which has been made by the Czar’s per- 
sonal character upon all who have been brougkt in 
contact with him. The pity is that some unkind 
fate always insists upon showing both Russian and 
English diplomatists at their worst when they are 
brought into contact with each other. Not even the 
frankness and graciousness of the Czar can efface 
the recollection of the duplicity of Count Mouravieff 
in his dealings with Sir Nicholas O'Connor at the 
beginning of the present year. 

Wednesday.—The announcement of the _ pro- 
motion of Sir Frederick Richards to the rank of 
Admiral of the Fleet, and of the extension for 
another year of his term of office as First Naval 
Lord, may be regarded as a recognition of the ser- 
vices he has rendered in the reconstruction of the 
Navy. Admiral Richards had the leading part among 
naval experts in that reinforcement of the fleet 
which took place under Lord Rosebery’s administra- 
tion, a reinforcement to which we are indebted 
for the present state of naval efliciency. It must 
not be forgotten that as yet the fleet has not 
profited by any measures taken by Mr. Goschen for 
adding to its strength. The splendid fighting force 
which has just been mobilised with so startling an 
effect upon the world at large, is a force which chiefly 
owes its existence to the last Board of Admiralty. I 
have no doubt that the present Board, of which 
Admiral Richards has continued to be a member, has 
done its duty ; butit is only now that weare even begin- 
ning to reap the fruits of its labours. The promotion 
of the First Naval Lord is an official acknowledgment 
of the manner in which the fleet responded to the 
call made upon it a few weeks ago. 

Lord Kitchener's appeal on behalf of a Gordon 
College at Khartoum will no doubt meet with a 
liberal response. Lord Kitchener himself, as every- 
body knows, has this matter very much at heart. 
He does not think that the sending out of 
missionaries to the Soudan is the best way of 
perpetuating Gordon’s memory, nor does he think 
that any more effectual help can be given to the 
; Sondanese than that of supplying them with the 
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means of obtaining a civilised education. If 
public attention were to be concentrated on the 
College scheme, there could be no doubt of its 
success. The misfortune is that both sectarian and 
political differences may militate against it. One or 
two malignant controversialists of the Lepel Griffin 
type would be sufficient to destroy the success of 
any scheme with which they saw fit to associate 
themselves. 

Thursday.—* Swelled head,” if one may use an 
Americanism, seems to be the chief ailment of the 
Ministry at present. Who would imagine, after 
reading the Bristol harangues of Mr. Balfour and 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, that barely three months 
ago the Government had fallen to a depth of 
contempt to which no other English Ministry of 
the last half century ever descended; that Tory 
newspapers were pouring out angry invective 
against the Prime Minister and all his colleagues, 
and that in Tory Clubs hopes were being gloomily 
expressed that “this rotten Government ’—such 
was the actual phrase uttered by a Tory tongue— 
might very speedily be “kicked out”? Yet this 
is actually the case. Now we see the First Lord 
of the Treasury and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer strutting about with the airs of heroes 
of the transpontine stage, striking imposing atti- 
tudes and proclaiming the advent of a millennium of 
militant Toryism. It must strike the cynic as being 
really too ridiculous. All the old blunders, the old 
cowardice, the old fumbling ineptitude which dis- 
gusted the Ministerialists in the early part of the year 
remain unchanged. This Cabinet of heroes is still 
the Cabinet that tamely hurried its ships away from 
Port Arthur in order to avoid giving offence to 
Russia. It is still the Cabinet that to purchase votes 
in the House of Commons abandoned its avowed prin- 
ciples on the question of vaccination. All that has 
happened since is that Omdurman has fallen and the 
French have agreed to evacuate Fashoda. But it was 
not Lord Salisbury, or Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, or 
even Mr. Chamberlain, who won the battle of Omdur- 
man ; and everybody knows that it was Lord Rose- 
bery’s policy and Lord Rosebery’s firmness that led 
to our success with regard to Fashoda. Really, if 
many of the Ministers follow the example of the 
twin orators of Bristol, we may expect the fate of 
Herod to overtake her Majesty’s Government. 

Mr. Morley has administered a very smart rap on 
the knuckles to Mr. Balfour over one foolish blunder 
into which he fell in his Bristol speech. It was all 
very well to denounce the closure as applied to the 
Home Rule Bill, but there was something Pecksniffian 
in the administration of such a rebuke by the man 
who had previously used the closure remorselessly 
and needlessly in order to get his coercion measures 
passed through the House of Commons. Mr. Balfour’s 
private secretary should have refreshed his memory 
on this topic before allowing him to make this ex- 
hibition of himself. 

Friday.—There is something almost uncanny in 
the way in which the Sirdar carries everything 
before him in London as yonder in the Soudan, A 
fortnight ago there was general incredulity as to the 
possibility of his securing the.money he needs for 
his Gordon Memorial College, and lo! he suddenly 
bursts upon us yesterday with the announce- 
ment that half his task is already accomplished. 
in the City his reception was as enthusiastic 
as if he had been a king. The Stock Exchange 
gave itself up to delirious excitement when 
he appeared on the sacred floor; the mob in 
the streets almost squeezed him to death; and, best 
of all, the money poured into his coffers with un- 
exampled freedom. Clearly Lord Kitchener is a 
very remarkable man. He has his detractors who 
declare that he is no general and knows nothing 
of strategy. But the best judges measure him by 
results. General Maurice’s article in The Nineteenth 
Century shows how far the battle of Omdurman was 
from being a mere promenade. All the more credit 
to the victorious commander, 








SORROWS OF A GERMAN EDITOR. 





T this moment there sits in the smoking-room of 
a hotel at Geneva a sad-faced gentleman with 
a beard, comforting himself with a huge pipe. Other 
bearded gentlemen with pipes eye him distrustfully 
and whisper to one another. Nobody recognises 
him; he is a stranger in that interesting company 
of exiles who, differing on political questions from 
their respective Governments, find the climate of 
Switzerland more salubrious than that of Germany 
or Russia. Presently the stranger catches their 
questioning gaze, and shakes his head. “You are 
right, brethren in misfortune,” he says, “I am not 
one of you. I never conspired in my life. You see in 
me a citizen who is perfectly content with the laws of 
his country, so far as they concern the stability of 
the State and the present conditions of society. 
And yet I am in exile too ; and if I were to set foot 
on German soil to-morrow the police would clap me 
into gaol. Gentlemen, I am no Anarchist; I am 
only the editor of a comic paper.” His auditors 
frown, and draw themselves up stiffly. Some refill 
their pipes with ostentatious indifference. ‘‘ Yes, 
brethren,” he resumes, “I know I have no claim 
upon your sympathy. Somehow the subject of 
German humour does not appeal to the world at 
large. If I had followed my own tastes I should 
have become an _ erudite professor by this 
time, deep in studies happily removed from the 
cognisance of the police. But although Germany 
has no humour to speak of, somebody must provide 
what little there is. My countrymen occasionally 
laugh. You have seen the kind of pictorial joke 
which usually produces this physiological convul- 
sion. <A short-sighted old gentleman is watering his 
garden with a hose. A mischievous boy round the 
corner of a wall puts his foot on the pipe and checks 
the water. The old gentleman is examining the 
nozzle of the hose to discover the cause of this 
stoppage, when the boy removes his foot, and— 
well, that is German humour.” 

The audience stare straight before them with no 
sign of interest. “That does not appeal to you, 
brethren,” proceeds the editor. ‘I never laughed 
at it even when it was new. But it is the kind of 
joke which is safe in Germany. It offends no moral 
or political sensibilities. A judicious editor, by 
sticking to it, may earn the esteem of the authori- 
ties, and bring up his family in peace. But alas! 
brethren, no man is secure against vaulting ambi- 
tion. There has come into German life an element 
of surprise, of sudden and violent contrast, of 
medieval egoism clad in nineteenth-century dignities. 
This element is personified in the head of the Ger- 
man Empire, and though it has no sort of humour 
of its own, it has given birth to a sense of 
the ludicrous wholly unknown to the German 
people since Heine. I shall never forget the 
day when I felt that sense tingling in the 
fibres of my being. It was a revelation, but it was 
also a misfortune. Had I been aprofessor, now, or a 
plain burgher, no ill might have come of this strange 
awakening. But think of the temptation to a comic 
editor in a humourless country. I fought with it. 
I saw its perils in the case of a comrade who is 
spending two years in a fortress for a cartoon which 
reflected on the Emperor’s famous maxim that a 
man who is not a good Christian cannot be a good 
soldier. That warning should have been enough, 
and indeed I had nearly stifled that new-born sense 
of the ludicrous, and had given orders for a new 
hose-pipe series of funny pictures, when the tempta- 
tion came upon me again with overwhelming force. 
The Kaiser had started for Jerusalem !”’ 

A contemptuous smile flickers through the com- 
pany. “I beg you to consider,” says the editor, 
wiping his brow, “ the real tragedy of the German 
nation. It will not be contended by any philoso- 
phical mind that we have had any use for humour 
hitherto in the larger process of national develop- 
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ment. The secret of Hegel, you will admit, is more 
akin to the German genius than the mockery of 
Heine. Bismarck”—here one of the listeners rises 
with an imprecation and goes out—“I am not 
justifying the policy of Bismarck, but simply point- 
ing out that it did not introduce the spirit of 
burlesque into the Teutonic character. We did not 
see a joke more readily for the Bismarckian régime. 
But the Kaiser’s visit to Jerusalem to proclaim his 
Christian friendship with the Sultan was the first ink- 
ling for the German people of fooling on an Imperial 
scale. It was the hard lot of a comic editor to give 
this startling perception a tangible symbol. I pub- 
lished a cartoon, which had something to do with 
the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, who would not 
have asked the Sultan’s leave to talk Christianity at 
Jerusalem.” At the name of Barbarossa there is 
another imprecation, and another listener goes out. 
‘Gentlemen, I am not defending Barbarossa. Per- 
haps he was a monstrous tyrant. I do not know. 
What I mean is that he did not rouse that awful 
sensation of the ludicrous which is breaking up our 
peace of mind. The Kaiser cannot bear any mention 
of his predecessors except his grandfather ”"—here 
the audience is lessened by another exit—“ his 
grandfather, who is largely a creature of his own 
invention. The gentleman who has just left the 
room might have stayed to confirm that. So my 
paper was seized, and I had to evade the police.” 

There is another pause in the recital, and the 
remnant of the audience—a stout man, with green 
glasses—-smokes in gloomy silence. “Sir, you cannot 
imegine,” says the editor, “that the dawn of this 
new German humour is any joy to me. I have suf- 
fered for it; it hasdriven me into exile; but I would 
gladly bear the curse alone—I would wander with it 
about the earth like the legendary Jew—if my 
countrymen could be restored to the happy innocence 
of the hose-pipe pictures. But I know this cannot 
be. The Kaiser is going to write a book about 
Jerusalem. le will dedicate it tothe Sultan. There 
will be more cartoons! He has quarrelled with— 
I hope this personage’s name will not rob me of 
your society. It is only the Regent of Lippe- 
Detmold.”’ The stout man makes no sign. “I am 
grateful for your statesmanlike patience. The German 
Empire is convulsed because the Kaiser threatens 
the sovereign rights of Lippe-Detmold! What 
can come of that but a stimulus to this terrible 
humour? Sir, the spirit of prophecy is upon me. 
I tell you that within a year the most solemn 
German professors will turn into comic editors, 
publish treasonable cartoons, and assemble in this 
room! I tell you that the teaching of drawing in 
Prussia will be forbidden, and that the German 
delegate to the International Conference on An- 
archism will be instructed to propose that anyone 
found with a piece of chaik in his hand shall be 
treated as an Anarchist of the most ferocious type. 
Yes,” cries the editor, rising excitedly, “ Switzerland 
will be overrun by exiled German humorists, and 
drawing masters will be expelled from Prussia like 
the servant-girls from Schleswig-Holstein! You are 
an Anarchist of the old-fashioned kind. Ha! I 
warn you that your principles will be obliterated by 
that piece of chalk!” 

The man in the green glasses nods his head, and 
goes on smoking placidly. He is stone deaf. 


ENGLISH TRADE COMBINATIONS. 


——— 


| URING the last few months the manufacturing 

world of Great Britain has witnessed the 
development of a movement that is vo strikingly 
novel, and so entirely at variance with old-fashioned 
English notions of conducting business as to be 
deserving of some attention. The movement is 
towards combination, and is fraught with great 





possibilities of good to the manufacturers, and 
greater possibilities of evil to the consumers. We 
have heard much of “combines” from across the 
Atlantic during the last few years, and the methods 
employed by such organisations as the sugar, oil, 
beef, and tobacco trusts of maintaining a monopoly 
in these several commodities, and of squeezing the 
independent manufacturer and the helpless con- 
sumer, have scarcely earned our commendation. But 
as an institution the “ combine” is virtually new to 
this country. Prior to the beginning of this year, 
we had nothing at all comparable to the American 
institution, with the single exception of the Coats 
Company. And this Company was a long way short 
of the American ideal. It only comprehended a 
section of the sewing cotton manufacturers of the 
United Kingdom, and was formed in the first place 
not for the purpose of acquiring a control of the whole 
English market in this article, but in order to put a 
finish to the cutting of prices which had been going 
on for years with disastrous consequences to all 
concerned. As a fact, the English manufacturer did 
not until quite recently take at all kindly to the 
suggestion that he should fuse his business interests 
with those of other men producing the same com- 
modities. Like hisfather, he believed in untrammelled 
freedom of action. He talked dismally about reduced 
margins of profit; but though he recognised that 
conditions had changed, he was still averse to a 
development of things whereby other men might 
conceivably benefit by his exertions. A year or two 
ago he was brought to acknowledge that, if properly 
and conscientiously carried out and not abused, 
there was something to be said in favour of trade 
combinations ; and this year he has been completely 
convinced,and has been almost frantically endeavour- 
ing to carry the theory into practice. 

The movement took its rise in the textile in- 
dustry, and the success met with in one particular 
branch of that industry gave the infection to all the 
other branches, and spread thence to other walks of 
British manufacturing activity. At the beginning of 
the year the English Sewing Cotton Company was 
formed. It included, or has since absorbed, prac- 
tically all the firms of any consequence which had 
refused to join the Coats group. It fortified itself in 
the first place by an agreement with that group, 
which gave evidence of good faith by taking a big 
block of its shares; and it has since effected an 
arrangement with the leading independent American 
concerns (the Coats Company has mills in that country) 
whereby they also join the party, and participate 
in the profits. The only sewing cotton manufac- 
turers remaining independent are those of the 
Continent, who are not large enough to be any 
serious menace, and the two groups may now be 
said to have control of the world’s markets. It was 
the success of the English Sewing Cotton Company 
that gave rise to what we may not inaccurately 
describe as the mania for combining which has been 
manifested in this country during the current year. 
One of the main obstacles still in the way of the men 
who came to admit the value (from their point of 
view) of the principle was the magnitude of the 
task involved in dealing with the various interests, 
in reconciling differences, and generally in straight- 
ening and smoothing the path. But here was a 
concern whose capital ran into millions, whose 
ramifications were virtually co-extensive with the 
world, brought to a successful issue apparently 
without the slightest hitch, and with obviously 
beneficial results, at least to the trade. The magni- 
ficence of the thing took hold of the manufacturing 
mind, and straightway we heard of other projects 
designed for the fusion of the interests of other 
sections of the textile trade—the fine cotton 
spinners of Lancashire and elsewhere; the medium 
cotton spinners of Oldham; the manufacturers 
of Eastern goods in Blackburn, Nelson, Darwen, 
etc.; the makers of “fancy wovens”; the silk 
spinners of Macclesfield and other centres; the 
worsted manufacturers of Yorkshire; the piece 
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dyers and the slubbing and yarn dyers of the 
Bradford district; the bleachers of Lancashire ; 
the bleachers of Forfarshire; the flax yarn spinners 
of Ulster, Lancashire, ete. ete.; the jute manu- 
facturers of Dundee; the velveteen makers of 
Oldham ; the textile machinists of Oldham, Bolton, 
Manchester, and Accrington; the spindle and flyer 
makers of the same neighbourhood; and so on. 
Then there was talk of projected combinations in 
the cutlery trade of Sheffield; in the “news” paper 
trade; among the wire drawers and spring mattress 
makers of the Midlands, as well as in the allied 
branch of iron bar and rod makers; among the 
finished iron manufacturers of Lancashire and 
North Staffordshire; and among the wall-paper 
manufacturers of Lancashire and Derbyshire. Among 
the more extravagant proposals which call for little 
attention at the hands of the serious man may 
be mentioned those designed for the control of 
whisky, gunpowder, and provisions. Quite a 
number of these projects have fallen through, 
either from a recognition of their impracticable 
nature, as in the case of the worsted and jute 
manufacturers, the silk and medium cotton yarn 
spinners, and the makers of “news” paper, who 
have American paper underselling them here in 
England by about 10 per cent. Others remain in 
abeyance pending the appearance of the Napoleon 
who shall surmount all the obstacles. But some, at 
least, have been carried through successfully, and 
they include the fine cotton spinners, the Bradford 
piece and yarn dyers, and the linen thread makers, 
all three undertakings of considerable magnitude, 
embracing numerous businesses, and possessed of 
capitals ranging up to £6,000,000. It is not un- 
reasonable to infer that before the lapse of any 
considerable period, the movement will spread, not 
only in the textile industry, but in some of the 
others as well, seeing that the manufacturer has 
much to gain by embracing it, and that the pro- 
spective benefit to himself makes the expenditure of 
some pains not an unreasonable condition. 

It is not difficult to account for the changed 
attitude of the British manufacturer on the question 
of combination. When we had no very serious 
rivals in our business of the world’s provider, when 
trade was generally brisk year in and year out, and 
there was sufficient for all at prices which left a 
more than fair margin of profit, there was no 
inducement for the British producer to join his 
interests with those of his fellow-producers. With 
the spread of manufacture in other countries, how- 
ever, coupled (as has generally been the case) with 
the raising of high tariff barriers against our wares, 
conditions have altered radically. The world’s 
consumption has increased, of course, with the 
growth of population, but it has not progressed 
part passu with the productive capacity of ourselves 
and our rivals on the Continent, in America, and the 
East. Consequently prices have been reduced 
and profits have been narrowed down to a 
point upon which the manufacturer of two or 
three decades ago would have refused to work. The 
downward movement has not even yet been stayed, 
and it is in this emergency that British manufac- 
turers have come to recognise that combination is 
not so bad a thing after all. Though it may not 
lead, save in exceptional circumstances, to a com- 
plete control of prices, the union of a number of 
producers must yet exercise a steadying effect, while 
the reduction in working expenses resulting there- 
from is likely to be considerable. This, in fact, is 
the basis upon which the recent textile combines 
have been arranged. We may, perhaps, make an 
exception of the two sewing-cotton groups, which 
are in a position to impose their own terms upon the 
consumer, because at present they control something 
like 80 or 90 per cent. of the world’s annual output 
of cotton thread, and they constitute a menace, 
therefore, which it cannot be gratifying to con- 
template. But, speaking generally, our fiscal 
policy should save us from the more notorious 








abuses of the combination principle which have 
sprung up around some of the American institutions. 
In the United States the high tariff is a material 
aid to the successful operations of most trusts. 
Here, on the other hand, there is nothing to keep 
out the foreigner who sees a chance of underbidding 
the British manufacturer; and an abuse of their 
advantage by the Coats and English Sewing-Cotton 
companies would afford the German and French 
manufacturers an opportunity which they would 
not be slow to embrace, and would inevitably lead 
to a sudden accession of production in both those 
countries. This is our consolation, therefore, even 
in this threatening case. For the rest, combination 
is certain to raise prices slightly even when only 
partial, and the consumer cannot be expected to 
like that. 








THE PAGANISM OF ITALY. 


—_eoe— 


REMARKABLE book, full of out-of-the-way 
information, entitled ‘Das Heidentum in der 
rémischen Kirche,’ was published some years back. 
Its author, a German Protestant pastor, had, we 
understand, lived for many years at Naples, and 
enjoyed exceptional facilities for becoming acquainted 
with the life and ideas of the popolo minuto in 
Southern Italy. The main contention of the book is 
that many popular customs and beliefs, tacitly, if 
not expressly sanctioned by the Roman Church, have 
come down direct from Paganism—were taken over 
with the fixtures, so to speak, because too deeply- 
rooted to be destroyed. This thesis, of course, is no 
novelty ; anyone who penetrates below the surface 
in Sicily or Magna Grveecia will find the peasantry in 
essentials much the same as they were in the days of 
Theocritus, or earlier. Could anyone really get to the 
heart of these people, we might be nearer to under- 
standing much that now seems enigmatical in the life 
of ancient Greece; and for the student of folklore 
rich harvests are still waiting to be gathered. 
Verga, D'Annunzio, Capuana, and others have given 
literary form to ideas and practices as old as the 
hills, but of startling incongruity when viewed in 
the daylight of the nineteenth century. Verga’s 
“Guerra di Santi” is a vivid picture of an episode 
which frequently occurred in ancient times—a feud 
between two local gods or heroes, culminating in 
desperate battles between the inhabitants of two 
neighbouring towns. Whether the protagonists (if 
so we may call them) bear the names of Herakles 
and Poseidon, or San Rocco and San Pasquale, the 
course of the whole affair is very much the same— 
and may be witnessed to-day—or might, some years 
ago, in some of those remote little borghi hidden 
away from the tourist among the Sicilian hills. 
D’ Annunzio, again, in his “‘ San Pantaleone,” describes 
the men of one borgo marching, with the life-sized 
statue of their saint carried shoulder-high, to place 
him in triumph on his rival’s high altar. No one 
who has ever read it can forget the scene—to our 
northern and modern ideas not so much terrible as 
utterly incredible—of the fight on the cathedral 
steps, the rush into the great doors over the dead and 
wounded, the march up the bloodstained nave, and 
the hauling down of the rival saint from his place. 
It might have happened in the days of Pythagoras ; 
and the clergy have no more to do with the matter 
(save for their futile efforts at checking the riot) 
than if it had. Witches, and spells, and enchanted 
treasures, and incantations for raising the same, still 
abound; and in Massimo D' Azeglio’s “‘ Memorie” there 
is a curious passage showing that Etruscan wizards 
were still counted powerful when he was a young 
man. It is quite possible, nay, probable, that, in 
some of the remote recesses of Monte Amiata they 
have survived the communal schoolmaster even to 
this day. 
The fact is recognised by various classes of 
observers; their deductions, of course, will differ 
according to their several standpoints. And the 
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questions which it raises are many, and cannot be 
dealt with within the compass of this article. We 
are not going either to formulate an indictment 
against the Roman Catholic clergy or to bewail the 
revolt against them which has left half the Italian 
nation practically without a religion. But is 
it really necessary to “despair of the Repub- 
lic,” as far as Italy is concerned? Is the nation 
so utterly bankrupt, morally speaking, that its 
only conceivable future lies in being improved off 
the face of the earth? The case of France is 
bad enough (not hopeless, we trust—but one 
has no heart to speak of it just now, and poor 
France is always so handy for the virtuous to point 
a moral with !); but it seems to us todiffer from that 
of Italy in several important particulars. That, 
however, is merely thrown out as a suggestion ; the 
parallel would be an instructive one to follow out. 

Now, Paganism is a much-abused word, especially 
of late years, when people seem to mean by it, 
sometimes the love of beauty, sometimes a frank 
delight in life, sometimes the mere healthy play of 
natural instinct. This view, starting from the 
false assumption that Christianity (and not only 
that, but any religion which postulates a sense of 
duty) is identical with Manichean asceticism, we 
may disregard for the present. Apart from it, we 
may distinguish between a primitive or non-moral 
and a perverted or decadent Paganism. It is just 
the difference between the unashamed nakedness of 
the savage and the artificial undress of, let us say, 
the ballet at the low music-hall. There may be— 
is, no doubt—corruption enough, and of the most 
revolting order, in the large towns; but we cannot 
help fancying that it usually has more or less of a 
French taint, and that the Paganism of the country 
is mostly of the first kind ;—which carries us back 
to the original meaning of the words indicating 
the beliefs and customs of the paganus, or villager. 
That, in itself, may be deplorable enough; how it 
came to be so, and whose fault it is, are questions 
that might be answered in different ways. Zealous 
Protestants say that it is the fault of the Roman 
Church; Romanists would say that it is precisely 
because the Church has so little hold upon the 
people that these things come in. We waive the 
question as to whether the Church has never found 
it politic and conducive to the strengthening of her 
own power to leave ancient superstitions undis- 
turbed—and ask why it has so little hold? Is it on 
account of the exceptionally perverse Italian nature, 
or the defective methods of the Church—or what? 
We, personally, can only say we fail to find the 
answer. But turning our attention from proximate 
to ultimate causes (a perilous leap, no doubt, and 
somewhat presumptuous under the circumstances), 
a reason, if not a cause, suggests itself. It may seem 
fanciful—but we think that an attentive considera- 
tion of history could bear it out. And we are old- 
fashioned enough to believe in things happening for 
@ reason, as well as being caused. 

Briefly, then: Italy has exhibited startling 
examples of irreligion, both active—heaven-defy- 
ing, clamant, blasphemous wickedness, like that of 
Capaneus— 

Par ch’ egli abbia 
Dio in disdegno, e poco par che il pregi, 
and passive—utter absence of any receptive sense on 
that side. But Italy can also show examples of 
another sort. Who are the most characteristically 
religious figures of Italy? Francis of Assisi — 
Savonarola — Catharine of Siena—Fra Angelico. 
Beautiful indeed—but could you imagine a whole 
nation of such? And it is not as if they were only 
the consummation of a people's striving, the top- 
most point to which all else is tending; they cannot 
be imitated by measure—it is all or nothing. The 
man who feels that Francis of Assisi ought to be his 
model, but that it is out of his power to go the 
whole length, is apt to goaway sorrowful. Nowhere 
did medieval asceticism assume so fair a shape as in 
Italy. It ceased to be a stern renunciation—it was 





a passionate love which caught up into itself and 
glorified all suffering. Read Gebhart’s “ L’Italie 
Mystique,” and you will see to what lengths it could 
go. And, whatever we may think of its mode of 
expression, we know that such love never could 
have been wasted. But how many had the power 
to feel in this way? And of those who did— 
how many could long keep on the same level? 
And those who could not felt that such a religion 
was impossible for the many, and that, if it were 
not, the nation which embraced it would speedily 
become extinct, and instinctively relapse into healthy 
Paganism. It was all very well for those who had a 
call to be saints to despise this beautiful world, for 
some not very intelligible reason. They who could 
not be saints would enjoy it—not necessarily in 
sinful fashion (though, once Manichean distinctions 
are drawn, the difference between technical and real 
sin tends speedily to become obscured), and leave 
the rest to those who understood such things. And 
so, perhaps—who can tell ?—the heart of a people 
has been kept sound (learning, meanwhile, through 
uncounted sorrows) till it is able to receive a religion 
which does not misrepresent the creation that Christ 
redeemed. A. W. 








MUSIC. 





HE pianist who first used the word “recital” 
in order to denote a series of performances by 
one and the same person knew that the word 
“concert” could only be correctly applied to an 
entertainment in which at least two persons took 
part; and when the “recital” is given by a great 
master, it is interesting to hear him in different 
styles, to become acquainted with him in all his 
different moods. But there are few pianists in all 
Europe who are worth so much study; and, mean- 
while, those are looked upon as wanting in dignity and 
self-respect who, instead of giving “ recitals” in solitary 
grandeur, associate themselves with various players 
and singers in concerts of the miscellaneous kind. If, 
however, a pianist claiming to be of the first rank 
thinks a recital may perhaps prove monotonous, he 
has still one resource left to him. He can give a 
concert at which he will still be the only solo player, 
but where solo performances will alternate with per- 
formances accompanied by a full orchestra. This, 
indeed, is better even than the simple “ recital,” for 
it enables the player to show himself in yet another 
light. Dohnyani, the young Hungarian pianist, and 
Herr Otto Hegner, the ex-phenomenon from Germany, 
have both, this week, given recitals. Mr. Frederick 
Dawson, however, preferred an orchestral concert ; 
and it is at an orchestral concert that M. Paderewski 
will be heard next Saturday at the Crystal Palace. 
Of Otto Hegner little need be said except that he 
plays with as much delicacy and refinement as in 
the days of his childhood ; while, as he has increased 
in years, he has also gained in strength and in 
genuine artistic power. Of this he had already 
given evidence at one of the Elderhorst Concerts; 
and he proved it still more forcibly at his subsequent 
recital, where his performance of Beethoven's sonata 
in C sharp minor—the so-called “ Moonlight Sonata” 
—was in all respects admirable. The most interest- 
ing feature of the recital given by the Hungarian 
pianist, Dohnyani, was the Liszt sonata—which, both 
as pianist and as Hungarian, he was bound to like. 
The work has by no means been composed merely 
to show off the technical skill of the executant. 
It makes great demands on his manipulative 
powers ; but it contains no passage which is difficult 
without being effective, and the principal themes are 
full of emotional beauty. Liszt made twelve arrange- 
ments of Hungarian airs to which he gave the name 
of “rhapsodies”; and there are few of his more 
important compositions into which something rhap- 
sodical does not enter. The sonata in question, 
instead of being in the usual three movements (for 
which, apart from custom and tradition, no possible 
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reason can be assigned) is only in one; and the 
different subjects introduced are treated, varied, 
and transmuted in the most ingenious and, some- 
times, in the most dramatic fashion. Liszt did 
really reform alike the sonata and the concerto by re- 
ducing both of them toa single movement. Like other 
precursors, however, he has hitherto met with but 
few followers. Mr. Frederic Dawson, giving instead 
of a recital an orchestral concert, had for conductor 
Herr Klindworth, chiefly known in England as the 
strengthener of the orchestration in Chopin’s two 
concertos—which, in the opinion of most persons of 
taste, needed no reinforcement. The self-imposed 
collaborator of Chopin is, all the same, a master of 
orchestral writing and—the two things going well 
together—an excellent conductor. Mr. Dawson 
played in masterly style two concertos by Brahms. 
Solo pianist and accompanying orchestra were both 
at their best, and thanks for the general effect were 
certainly due to Herr Klindworth. But surely one 
concerto by so stiff a master as Brahms would have 
been sufficient. 

The Sunday Concert question continues to occupy 
a good deal of public attention, and several different 
ways have been suggested by which the rule laid down 
by the London County Council might be theoretically 
complied with while practically evaded. To observe 
it in good faith would be impossible. The one indis- 
pensable condition on which Sunday concerts can be 
given is that they shall yield no profit to the 
concert-giver. But the singers and musicians taking 
part in the concert may receive money—or, in other 
words, derive profit—from their exertions; and one 
proposition that has been made is that a certain num- 
ber of “artists” should form themselves into a syndi- 
cate, give their concert, pay all expenses, and dividing 
among themselves any surplus that may remain, 
regard each individual share as the equivalent of 
salary. The rule laid down by the London County 
Council is really too absurd to be considered 
seriously. The proprietor of a concert hall may 
“derive profit” by letting it, the attendants may 
receive pay for their services, the vocalists and 
instrumentalists are at liberty to draw their fees; 
but the concert-giver must regulate Lis expenditure 
in such a way that, though he may lose money, he 
cannot by any possibility gain any. 

Since the announced diminution this year in the 
number of the evening concerts of the “ Monday 
Popular” series it has been hastily assumed that 
something ought to be done in order to fill the 
places of the missing entertainments, and several 
new series of quartett concerts have accordingly 
been started. But in artistic matters the law of 
supply and demand does not hold good. There has 
been a demand for another Patti ever since Madame 
Adelina Patti quitted the operatic stage; but there 
is no sign whatever of a new Patti being supplied. 
On the other hand, there was no particular demand 
for anew pianist when, suddenly, Dohnyani appeared 
—who is now creating a lively demand for his own 
playing. 








SOME AUTUMN HARMONIES. 





OW the white cloths and white china beamed 
in the gloomy room that autumn day, though 
the sunlight out-of-doors was ashy grey! I shall not 
forget it. The clamorous melody of those Welsh 
voices, the unaccountable lustre everywhere, the 
poetry of everything done and said there, made of 
the little room a refuge, a slender fragment of 
perfection in the darkness and wilderness of the 
world. That scene is conspicuously enambered 
(might I say?)—embedded as in amber—in the 
whole mass of hours past and to be. The eloquent, 
cool roses over against the windows! In fact the 
whole place had a rhetoric as from the remembered 
touch of angel wings. Did they ever wind the 
clock that ticked in that solitude so like a serenely 











beating heart? For solitude gave an accent 
of its own to the sound. There was a sweet 
odour of mouldering leaves. The place, it hap- 
pened, had recently changed inhabitants, at the 
death of the last of a family which had dwelt 
therein for centuries ; and the new-comers acknow- 
ledged that. Nobody claimed the old brass and oak 
and tapestry ; they had fallen consequently to my 
friends. There really was little change. With 
a delicate consideration they had preserved every- 
thing in its place, and in such a lovable dimness 
that the dead returning night after night to their 
ancient places might take their seats again in silence, 
and need not weep. We were four. The bard was 
talking. Like rhyme sounded the words fondled so 
melodiously as they escaped his lips: and, oddly 
enough, he dwelt so upon verse that it made one 
continuous line of sound, like the flow of a river, like 
prose in fact; not like the broken tides of a sea, the 
motion of verse. He was all contrasts. The length 
of the passage from one phase to another seemed only 
to add vigour to both. Jocularity, battling athletics, 
love of stubborn philosophy, a nearly morbid though 
most energetic scrupulosity of taste, and six feet of a 
self-unconscious animalism that enjoyed the very air 
—the mettled air of dawn—with a turbulent pleasure. 
He never laughed; he bellowed, he roared, he 
stormed. And at the table every mode of his being 
came and went. Only of Nature he dared not talk ; 
it was so troublesome to avoid an autobiographical ex- 
clusiveness and tediousness. For of the great shower 
of impressions only one or two ever would be narrow 
and definite enough to be translated into speech. 
One was surprised to hear him, for instance, after a 
long wandering, alone with night, a part of silence, 
onward into dawn, speaking only of the blossom- 
like twinkling leaves of white poplars; of a white 
fawn a-sail down the middle of the rivulet, lifting a 
glassy ripple far over the greensward and netted 
flowers of the flat shore; of the austere early 
morning light. After long hours of a great city 
he would speak of the gloomy pigeons suddenly 
changing momentarily to bright silver in the 
summer smoke—as if one should behold a sea and 
recall only the dashing pinions above its surge. . . 
He, indeed, avoided cities, just as in life he 
avoided the vasty questions and meditated only 
the lesser. One can only beat time, he thought, 
and leave marching orders to fate; whereas the 
perfectibility of certain narrow powers and the per- 
fect doing of certain microscopic labours are so 
possible. A battish creed! and only tolerable because 
of the renunciatory application attainable by his 
constant repetition of that early sigh, “Ah! that 
one could do something perfect.” Cities he had 
known, however, and one city, above all, lovely, 
many-towered, in which the past was by many 
degrees mightier than the present; a city too like 
an ideal temple of the soul to have been built with 
hands; a city consecrate to ideals; itself an ideal ; 
full also of something of the lamentation of a 
deciduous tree in that, year by year, the defoliation 
of gorgeous hues proceeded relentlessly. He had 
studied there, advantageously but without honour, 
during lengthy hours of somewhat humorous devotion 
to collecting pebble and shell, whilst indifferent to 
the puissant sea that broke overhead with occasional 
ravage to his own task: he was goaded to history, but 
only what was proportionately insignificant attracted 
him—a name; one despairing, unobtrusive sigh of 
an unknown writer; still more the momentous, 
artless ejaculations, concerning, perhaps, a famous 
king or wizard, of the dreaming chronicler. His 
first salutation of the city was propitious. A circle 
of aged grey walls, empty and silent by chance, 
was filled with gusty lights and the gaudy crimson 
of flying creeper leaves. And, together with a tall 
poplar, distributing its foliage bountifully upon the 
grass, among whose boughs he would seem perched 
as he studied, but which became thin and pale and 
frail in the exacting season, like a lovely consumptive 
girl, loveliest in her passing; that sight receded 
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gradually until it gave a tone to the canvas of the 
past, which infantine joy and youthful grief each 
stained. But the greatest delight of all was to 
hear the bell praising God in the lonely tower 
by night. How the bells differed among 
themselves in mood and character! One, for example, 
spoke out sullenly to the night and ceased soon, 
as if for return to painfully interrupted musing. 
“ But one,” he said—“ oh, bell! that seemest unto me 
the voice of childhood uttering sound from out the 
profundity of many years—but one carolled an 
adorable song at each quarter-hour, broke silence 
just as if the tyranny of its happiness could no 
longer be supported, sprang forth into a gladsome 
peal of delighted meditation upon the joys of exis- 
tence infinitely too excessive to be allowed to march 
past in pompous quiet, reminded me _ indeed 
irresistibly of some joyful maiden seated in loneli- 
ness among the shadows of her pure bower at a toil 
so fortunately undespotic that every now and again 
she was enabled to lift her head and, with the 
embroidery upon her knees, chant melodiously 
of the joys past and present and yet to come.” 
But more than all he recalled the melancholy of one 
bell, heard in his “ pensive citadel” by night, with 
the adjectitious magic of that peculiar sense of being 
in any elevated chamber at night among cloud and 
star, which was so masterly in storm especially, 
high up in the battling air—as if one were 
being tumultuously charioted in the inevitable race 
along with the planets—whilst he looked over the 
city, just before the grey, dim-lighted night closed 
round, when the scene was girdled by flaming 
ramparts of sunset-smoke, and one or two guttering 
stars above. With what a wistful reluctancy the 
sound at last died away! Night after night he 
listened to the song of the bell, bubbling up from 
the silence it could not break, and so fell into deep 
sleep. One night he remembered falling asleep in 
this way “amid the thin gold of a lingering, un- 
finished sunset; the steely night came. In my 
transparent sleep I remembered happily all the 
splendid changes in a long gusty afternoon ; and not 
afternoon alone: I beheld again the naive, golden 
sunbeam of early morning filter through haze, slip- 
ping a pale, slender hand between window-frame 
and blind as though to draw it aside and awake the 
sleeper. I had arisen to cross a wide green common, 
memorable for grizzled oaks and a single wych-elm, 
whose broad boughs drooped motionlessly in one 
curve like an ostrich plume. And all the time silence 
in that voiceless autumn dawntime was musical 
in that it seemed to imprison all the harmonies 
of earth and of heaven. Far away on sleek, pre- 
cipitous meadows, declining from the transpicuous 
shadow of the forest down to the straight, dark, 
hedgerow, the microscopic cattle were grazing 
beneath even sunlight. Under that the stationary 
grasses of the hill seemed to race forward just as 
the sea in a steady gale appears to gallop on 
round island or cape; but this movement was 
irregular ; wave outspeeded wave, and in the pallor 
of its emotion the whole meadow was like a flock of 
silken-fleeced sheep hurriedly pushing in a packed 
multitude toward one place. By the wayside were 
the bleached, deflowered spires of wild sage, with 
dusky leaf; thrifty purple plumes of wood betony 
among the flints; the stiff, martial stem of ragwort, 
with abundant blossoms of a dark yellow, re- 
sponding gaily to the lights of a changeful, showery 
day, among the wet furze, feathery grass, bramble, 
and fern; and the hedge-trees discovering the silver 
lining of their foliage to sight in the wind. Then 
the air’s amenity !—just perturbed by thunder, that 
grandiose rhetoric of the heavens. The ethereal 
yellow, almost invisible in its transparency, of lime 
foliage in butterflying motion was traversed and 
netted by the clear, rigid lines of black boughs against 
a lightsome, grey, autumn sky; the tree obviously a 
favourite, a pupil as it were, of all seasons from 
spring to fall. Afterwards came the full-breasted 
willows swaying. About their boles the bryony 








leaves were still fresh and humid in crisp coils. [ 
love bryony. _ I remember 
“* Bovere Bpvere xAorpe: 
ouiAakt KaAAtKapT@. 

“Hours fled ; near noon, to the north, pollarded 
willows tossed, with their dry gold so alive in the 
sun, beneath a blue, white-clouded sky. A lark was 
singing high in wind. . . . Hours fled; and there 
was the walk home down the vanishing lane under 
limes. Gipsy clouds went overhead. I remembered 
no more: the steely night came, and the steeples 
and the horned turrets and battlements there 
up among the stars. I had lived eternities 
of nothingness, when the melancholy bell tolled ; 
I awoke, at least I unclosed my eyes and rose up. 
In a few moments I slept again, but not before I 
had known a quivering of white angel wings and a 
sorrowful voice about the home of the bell that 
explained its regretful note. I learnt that an angel, 
the spirit of a maiden dead, came down at its peril 
from heaven to toll the bell. For in her days of 
nature she had slain herself because her lover had 
not come at the hour appointed, at the sounding of 
the bell; and now she prolonged the ringing in 
order to give his weary steps time to keep tryst at 
the summit of the hill. ‘Alas! alas!’ cried the 


bell: and I slept.” EDWARD THOMAS. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





“THE LONELY GENIUS.” 

Srr,—Under the above heading an interesting and suggestive 
article is contributed to your current Literary Supplement. 
After dwelling on the loneliness of the individual mind—the 
chamber it contains locked to the outer world—* B ” proceeds 
to point out that the man of genius cannot feel at home here; 
knowing as he does that the prophetic vision, which to-day is 
his alone, must to-morrow become the property of a more 
enlightened generation. This thought is exemplified by adduc- 
ing the well-known words of Hebrews xi. 13. 

If “B” will turn to the Revised Version, he will find the 
passage rendered into better English, and affording (in my 
opinion at least) a closer parallel to the line of thought he has 
indicated :—** These all died in faith, not having received the 
promises, but having seen them and greeted them from afar, and 
having confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims on the 
earth.” —Yours, ete., KE. H. C. 

November 27th. 


“EIGHTEENTH CENTURY LETTERS.” 


S1r,—Will you kindly allow me a few lines for what I fear 
may seem the somewhat ungracious task of claiming the credit, 
or discredit, which you have assigned elsewhere. In your 
friendly notice (THE SPEAKER, November 26th) of the volume 
just issued in the series of “ Eighteenth Century Letters ” which 
I am editing for Messrs. A. D. Innes & Co., you speak through- 
out as if the arrangement and selection were the work of Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill, whose responsibility, in fact, begins and ends 
with the Introduction. I grouped Johnson and Chesterfield 
because, as may be seen from my General Preface, a rough 
chronological order was thus secured ; and here, as in the earlier 
and in subsequent volumes of the series, I am entirely respon- 
sible for all parts of the books, except the Introductory Essays. 


—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, R. Brimteyr JoHNson, 
Chelsea, November 28th. 








DESIDERIUM. 





THOUGHT that my Mother came to me, and 
said : “ Child, you have forgotten me.” 

And I answered: “But I have not forgotten 
Her.” 

And my Sister came to me, and said: “ Brother, 
you have forgotten me.” 

And I answered: “But I have not forgotten 
Her.” 

Then came the Friend of my Heart, and he said: 
*“ Where is our love?” 

And I said: ‘It is with Her.” 

Then I thought my Youth came, holy with sad 
eyes, and said: “ Where are our dreams?” 
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And I answered : “O tell me, where is she ?” 

Then came the Earth and the Heaven. And 
the Earth said: “Have you forgotten those morn- 
ings in the dew, when you lay on my green bosom, 
and loved every littie blade of the grass that grows 
there?” 

“No,” I answered, “I have not forgotten, for is 
not your bosom greener because of her?” 

And Heaven said: “You have forgotten—for- 
gotten those pure nights, when against the cold 
cheek of the moon you laid the throbbing face of 
your boyhood, and kissed with your young lips each 
of my little stars?” 

“No,” I said, “I have not forgotten, for I love 
you because of Her.” 

And a woman came, and said: “ You will forget 
me. 

And I answered : “ Never—until I meet Her.” 


RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, 








LOVE IN WATCHFULNESS ON THE SHEEP 
DOWNS. 





(AIL, oh sail away, 
h Oh sail, you clouds, above my face 
Here where [I lie. 
Trail, oh trail away, 
Ob you minutes, and give place 
To hours that fly. 
Up here I’ve watched the road 
And seen the shadows play 
Half the day. 
Oh, when I hear an echo mutter 
Soft up the slope of gorse’s gold, 
I shall hear my heart a-flutter : 
Oh, when I see a distant kerchief spread, 
And see a spot of white beyond the farthest fold, 
And see the sheep al! scattered at his tread, 
Above the shrouds 
And gliding veils of mist, above my head, 
You'll trail away, 
You hours and clouds. 

ForD MApox HUEFFER, 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 
THE PROFESSIONALLY INDISCREET. 


N the current number of the Pall Mall Magazine 
Mr. William Michael Rossetti gives to the 
world some hitherto unpublished scraps of verse 
and prose by his illustrious brother, D. G. R., and 
prefaces them by some general remarks on the 
permissibility of these posthumous disclosures :— 
My own personal opinion (he says) is as follows:—If a 
writer has attained a certain standard of merit and reputation— 
and I hold that my brother Aad attained that standard—all that 
he wrote, good, bad and indifferent, should sooner or later be 
published ; omitting only such productions as from their subject 
or treatment (apart from the direct question of literary merits 
or demerits) may be unsuited for the’ public eye. The good 
things should be published because they are good; the bad 
or indifferent because they are interesting or curious as coming 
from an eminent man. They are documents subserving a man’s 
biography, and may from that point of view be as important to 
reflect upon as even his best performances. 


Now here you have a cool and temperate state- 
ment of a claim against which a few of us are humbly 
but firmly resolved to kick whilst there is breath 
left in our bodies. At the same time this determina- 
tion should not hinder our respect for a man who 
states an obnoxious case fairly and plainly. And I 
note with some satisfaction that Mr. Rossetti makes 
reservation of “such productions as from their sub- 
ject or treatment (apart from the direct question of 
literary merits or demerits) may be unsuited for the 
public eye.” To be sure, this is a reservation which 
applies not only to posthumous publications, but to 








all literature; still, one can never tell what the 
literary ghoul will be claiming next, and we may 
feel thankful for the small mercy of an assurance, 
by one who supports the exhumers pretty thoroughly, 
that even the undoubted fact of its being “ interest- 
ing or curious as coming from an eminent man” will 
not justify the publication of obscenity. 


For the rest, let me point out that the whole of 
Mr. Rossetti’s case stands on the assumption that an 
author lives and moves and has his being for the 
sake of his future biographer, and that his indis- 
cretions are to be divulged without ruth, because 
they “subserve his biography,” and “ may from that 
point of view be as important to reflect upon as even 
his best performances.” They are “interesting” 
and “curious as coming from an eminent man,” and 
there’s an end. The public must have them. 


You see, it is not pretended that the dead man 
has any right. Poor devil! they were his indis- 
cretions after all. But he wasn’t content to be one 
of the crowd: he committed the offence of being 
eminent. And we are all so keen to discover the 
germs of this disease of eminence that really we 
must not allow respect for his feelings or his memory 
to stand in our way. “ Bad,eh? Oh, dear me, yes 
—they’re bad. But they’re ‘curious’ and ‘ interest- 
ing, don’t you see?” 

“Curious and interesting to whom?” 

“ To the public.” 

“ To all the public?” 

“Well, no—to the biographer and the people he 
writes for.” 

* An important distinction ; and if you consider 
it you will find your assertion narrowed down to 
this: that these posthumous revelations are curious 
and interesting to the people who have a curiosity 
and interest in such things. They are not yet the 
‘public,’ and one may be permitted to thank Heaven 
for it; though doubtless a taste for scandal will grow 
readily enough, if fostered. Now tell me—what good 
do these men and women derive from such revela- 
tions?” 

** What good?’” 

“Yes, what good? For example, we pardon the 
practice of vivisection because we are given to 
understand that it yields something good to man- 
kind: that it teaches how to prevent and cure 
disease. What sort of good comes of these revela- 
tions ?”’ 

* Knowledge.” 

* Knowledge of what 

“Why, of what sort of man Shelley was, for 
instance; and what sort of poet.” 

“ And this knowledge teaches any one of them 
to be, if he chooses, such a man as Shelley was, or 
such a poet ?” 

“Oh, not at all.” 

“ Some of them, then?” 

“No. It just teaches them to understand, not to 
be like, Shelley.” 

* To understand his best ?” 

“ No; his worst—which is curious and interesting 
when contrasted with his best.” 

“ You don’t pretend, then, that these revelations 
throw any light upon Shelley’s best work, and help 
men to understand that better?” 

* No. How should it?” 

“Don’t ask me. Nor do you pretend that 
Shelley’s juvenile work has any intrinsic merit, or 
that the study of his frailties is an edifying study ?”’ 

“ Not edifying ; interesting and curious.” 

* And therefore of service——” 

“To the world.” 

“T think you must mean Bedford Park.” 


Mr. W. M. Rossetti claims—but produces no 
evidence to support his claim, and states it as a 
conjecture rather than a certainty—that his brother 
was “not far from agreeing” with his general view. 
“But, as regards himself individually, personal 
sensitiveness gave him a different bias. He detested 
the very idea that some of his boyish crudities 
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should ever be brought forward.” And with 
fraternal piety Mr. Rossetti has respected this 
“bias.” Little fault can be found with the scraps 
he has selected and published. But while thus 
scrupulous in practice, he deliberately invites—if 
words have any meaning—any other editor who 
may get hold of these papers to do his worst. 
What else can we make of the sentence—“If a 
writer has attained a certain standard of merit 
and reputation—and I hold that my brother had 
attained that standard—all that he wrote, good, 
bad and indifferent, should sooner or later be 
published ” ? 


The strength of the Exhumer’s case resides in the 
fetish-worship men have fallen into the habit of 
paying to the word “knowledge.” “Knowledge is 
good.” In the main, yes; and with all my heart! 
But some kinds of knowledge are not good at all, 
but evil—the knowledge, for instance, acquired by 
A when he sneaks B's private letters. “ Knowledge 
is good”; but so is decency, public and private. 
And when decency is violated, the thirst for know- 
ledge must accept the less dignified title of 
inquisitiveness. 

I observe that some critics have been angered by 
Miss E. Blantyre Simpson’s sketch of Stevenson 
(“Robert Louis Stevenson’s Edinburgh Days”; 
Hodder & Stoughton), and the burden of their 
complaint seems to be that Miss Simpson has 
trespassed on a field where Mr. Sidney Colvin has 
set up his board to say that “ Building is in opera- 
tion”; that, to use another figure, she has made a 
small but temerarious attempt to jump Mr. Colvin’s 
claim. I have no right to interpret Mr. Colvin’s 
feelings; but I should guess that he felt little 
resentment at the preoccupation, such as it is. At 
the same time he, and others to whom Stevenson, 
wittingly or unwittingly, was a friend, may—while 
admitting the general kindliness and charm of Miss 
Simpson’s sketch—have found cause to doubt, here 
and there, if Miss Simpson kept quite constantly 
before her the question, ‘“ Would R. L. S. have been 
willing for me to tell this?” He is surely not so 
long dead that a friend who kept that question as a 
guide would find any great difficulty in answering it 
rightly whenever circumstances raised it. And he 
is as surely not so long dead as to relieve any friend 
of the duty of keeping it as a guide. 

Lastly, I submit this proposition, and ask the 
reader's assent. The confidence which A reposed in 
B, C, and D by choosing them for his intimates, and by 
allowing them glimpses of his private self, should be 
their proud reason for keeping the information thus 
acquired to themselves. That confidence, if A bea 
great man, is itself a patent of nobility. And 


al 22 ) ne 
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REVIEWS. 


THE LIFE OF PARNELL.—I. 

Tue Lire or Crartes Stewart Parnewt, 1846-189]. 
3y R. Barry O'Brien. Author of “Fifty Years of Con- 
cessions to Ireland,” ete. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

HE history of Ireland is full of lost opportunities, 
blighted careers, brilliant talents spent in vain, 

as if fortune were bent on turning to no account 
the efforts of a gifted race. In that history no 
episode is more striking than the sudden rise, the 
amazing success, the tremendous fall of Charles 

Stewart Parnell, which Mr. O'Brien has recorded in 

these volumes. He is well qualified for his task by 

intimate knowledge, not only of the career he 
describes, but of the annals of Ireland during the 
preceding century. He is in full sympathy with 

Parnell's aims, and a warm admirer of his powers, yet 

is neither a blind hero-worshipper nor a partisan 

unable to see the case of his opponents. Though 
we believe he occupies himself with journalism 








often (though perhaps not justly), his book jg 
quite free from the faults charged on literary men 
who engage in the profession of a journalist. There 
is no “sensationalism,” no exaggeration, no hot or 
garish colour in the style. The story is told in g 
simple, natural, unaffected way, keeping the writer's 
personality in the background. The facts are suf- 
fered to speak for themselves, and the temptation 
to patriotic anti-English rhetoric is resisted. Now 
and then (as when the phrase “to boss the situa. 
tion” is used) the style declines to a colloquialism 
below the level of the subject, but the descriptions of 
the many thrilling scenes that marked Parnell’s 
career are excellent—fresh, lucid, and telling, yet 
never overdone. It is a thoroughly good piece of 
work. 

Whether the interest of this biography will 
after fifty years approach the interest it has for 
those who have lived through the events it deals 
with, no one can venture to predict. But its 
dramatic power is incontestable. It tells the story 
of Parnell’s early conflicts with the House of 
Commons, of his behaviour in the exciting crises 
in the autumn of 1881 and spring of 1882, of the 
remarkable episode of the Galway election, of his 
struggle against The Tines newspaper before and 
during Sir James Hanren’s Commission, and of his 
final downfall, with a direct and graphic simplicity 
which makes it hard to lay down the book till 
one has read it right through. Nor is Mr. O’Brien, 
though avowedly on Parnell’s side, unfair in his 
statement of the facts. The most that can be 
charged against him is that he shows some little 
satisfaction when the opportunity presents itself 
of setting in a strong light the weakness or the 
instability of some of Parnell’s former followers, 
whose conduct towards Mr. Parnell has moved his 
displeasure, and that he does not always relate, 
as a perfectly dispassionate historian would, Par- 
nell’s lapses from truth. He has wisely devoted 
most of his space to a full treatment of the 
critical moments in his hero’s life) But he may 
perhaps be thought to have passed rather too 
lightly and quickly over some periods less striking 
but hardly less instructive—such, for instance, 
as the years 1887-90, of which we hear scarcely 
anything, save what concerns the Pigott forgery. 
And he omits mention of some matters which one 
would expect to be within his knowledge, such as 
Parnell’s alleged request for police protection after 
the Phenix Park murders and the famous Hawar- 
den interview. He is quite justified in saying little 
about Parnell’s relations with Mrs. O'Shea; but the 
readers of the future will have to be told by some- 
one else how largely those relations contributed to 
distract Parnell’s attention from the House of Com- 
mons for some years, and how much they influenced 
his conduct after the catastrophe of November 17th, 
1890, the day when the decree nisi was pronounced. 

In the selection of topics to be dwelt on we note 
two things—the author’s perfect familiarity with 
recent Irish history and his powerful grasp of the 
main lessons which, as he thinks, Parnell’s life 
teaches. His book is, to our thinking, a_ telling 
argument for Home Rule, though others may not 
find it so. The brilliant authoress of “ Hurrish” 
was, we have heard, astonished when told how 
effectively that striking story showed the need for 
self-government in Ireland. She had not meant 
any such moral to be drawn from it. Mr. O'Brien 
has brought out one side which is to nearly all 
Englishmen practically unknown, and which even 
Irish books have seldom set in full light, viz. the 
relations of the Nationalist leader to the various 
elements in Ireland and the various Irish parties, 
and, in particular, the long struggle he had to 
maintain against the extreme men, organised in the 
Irish Republican Brotherhood. The Fenians, as we 
popularly call them, were a stronger force both in 
Ireland and in Great Britain when Parnell appeared 
in politics in 1874 than the English have ever yet 
realised; and in America, too, their friendship or 
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hostility was of the utmost significance. As Parnell 
entered Parliament as a member of the Constitutional 
Home Rule party, then led by Isaac Butt, he 
naturally incurred the suspicion of the Fenians, who 
regarded all Constitutionalists as “ Whigs,” a term 
of scorn and distrust in a Nationalist mouth. Though 
after a time he vindicated his presence in Parliament 
by his success in worrying and paralysing the House 
of Commons, and though he secured the complete 
loyalty of the Irish masses, the hostility of the 
Fenians, or rather of the Fenian leaders, threatened 
him all through his career, and frequently coloured 
his policy, leading him to more violent and defiant 
courses than his personal judgment would have 
suggested. To have brought out quite clearly these 
internal divisions in the Irish movement, and shown 
how they influenced its progress, is a permanently 
valuable contribution to history for which Mr. 
O’Brien deserves to be thanked. He would, how- 
ever, have made his treatment of the subject more 
helpful to the British or American reader if he had 
inserted a short chapter in the first volume sketching 
the course of Irish politics from O’Connell’s death in 
the winter of 1846 to Butt’s launching of the Home 
Rule agitation in 1870. This is an omission which 
he may supply in the next edition. 

Those lessons of Parnell’s career to which we 
have referred—and it is political, not moral, lessons 
that we mean, for the moral lessons are old 
ones, which everyone can draw for himself—are 
handled by Mr. O'Brien with much tact and skill. 
He does not obtrude them ; he sets out the facts, and 
makes them tell their own story; he discloses the 
main feelings and beliefs which have swayed the 
Irish mind. Broadly put, we take the conclusions he 
conveys to be the following. In the first place, the Irish 
had certainly up till 1886 a deep hatred of England. 
Their hatred to Kugland was indeed stronger than 
their love to Ireland, or, at least, their love for their 
own country showed itself most in their hatred for 
the nation which they regarded as its oppressor. 
Hence, the best way in which an Irish politician 
could win their confidence was by attacking and 
worrying the English. The more aggressive his 
attitude, 7.°, the more unpopular he might be in 
England, the more popular did he become in Ireland. 
Secondly, concessions could be extorted from Eng- 
land by violence, not by persuasion. It was her 
fears, or at least her wish for rest and quiet, not her 
good sense and goodwill, that must be appealed to. 
And thirdly, the English were hopelessly ignorant 
of Irish conditions, Irish sentiments, Irish character. 
They never fully realised the differences between the 
two islands which national temperament and the 
course of history had produced, and hence they con- 
stantly judged Ireland wrong. To these three we will 
add a fourth, which Mr. O'Brien does not state, but 
which English readers will think not less true. The 
Irish did not understand England. They did 
not realise how much in her behaviour towards 
them was due, not to dislike or contempt, but to 
misconception. They attributed to ill-will what was 
largely due to ignorance. They thought her more 
hypocritical, more selfish, more pharisaical than she 
really is, because they did not realise the impression 
which their behaviour made upon her. This was 
the case with Parnell himself. He, too, seems to 
us to have hated England more than he loved 
Ireland. Had he understood the good side of 
the English character his conduct might have 
been very different. 

(To be concluded.) 


AN AMAZON, 


CAaTERINA SrorzA. By Count Pier Desiderio Pasolini. 
Authorised Edition. Translated and Prepared, with the 
assistance of the Author, by Paul Sylvester. London: 
Heinemann. 


Count PAsoLini, a well-known landlord in the 
Romagna, has displayed great diligence in investi- 





gating the story of the Amazon of his country side. 
One large volume is filled with the gleanings of a 
dozen archives, while two stout volumes of biography 
are liberally interspersed with facsimiles and well- 
chosen illustrations of persons and of places. Such 
scholarly achievement inspires gratitude and respect. 
“C'est trés-bien, mais il y a des longueurs.” 

There was a charming creature who lived in 
Forli in Catharine Sforza’s time—Leone Cobelli by 
name. He was a master of dancing and music, a bit 
of a painter and astrologer, who could quote his 
Dante as well as his Vulgate, and was withal the 
most inquisitive little gossip alive. If the faintest 
breath of scandal stirred the piazza, there was 
Cobelli, his ears astrain to catch it, and his fingers 
twitching to put it on record. A street scuffle 
brought him pattering out to observe, as surely as 
the rustle of a mouse stirs the cat upon the hearthrug. 
Prodigal of aspirates and superstitions and semi- 
Venetian patois and fescennine jocosity, he has 
written a chronicle of his town which, for vivid 
dramatic interest, cannot be surpassed. It is all so 
artless, so minute, so full of life and fun, of grim 
humour and pretty turns of graciousness, so 
obviously veracious and unconsciously powerful. 
The gems of Count Pasolini’s book, and of Mr. 
Sylvester's abridged translation of it, come from 
these “ Chronicles of Forli,’ first printed in 1874, 
Count Pasolini’s heroine was the natural daughter 
of one of the greatest scoundrels of his day— 
Galeazzo Sforza, of Milan; she was married at | 
fourteen to the “nephew” of Pope Sixtus IV., 
Girolamo Riario, a lymphatic and cowardly ruffian. 
Her father was murdered when she was a girl, and 
two of her husbands were hacked to pieces under 
her eyes. Her life was passed in an atmosphere of 
cruelty, fraud and baseness, but she was more 
than a match for most of the villains whom she 
came across. Though she developed cruelty and 
wile, she was clement to her own sex, full of family 
pride, high courage, resolution in things great and 
small, anxious to make her sons cultured, observant of 
religious rites, careful of the material prosperity of 
her subjects. Above all, she became a byword for 
masculine fortitude. ‘Sum prima per sentire le 
botte che havere paura”’ she wrote to Lorenzo de 
Medici in 1478. “I shall sooner feel the blow than 
feel the fear.” 

We do not know how far the girl of fifteen knew 
of the Pazzi conspiracy by which her first husband, 
Girolamo, attempted to overthrow the Medici in 
1478. One phrase, at any rate, uttered to the 
Milanese envoy in 1486, shows us that she had dis- 
covered her Girolamo. “You cannot imagine the 
life I lead with my husband. It has often caused 
me to envy those who die.” Yet, notwithstanding, 
she clung to him anxiously, realising that his dis- 
appearance would throw Forli and Imola into the 
political melting-pot. Living at Forli in a web of 
conspiracy woven by the expelled ruling family, the 
Ordelaffi, under Florentine encouragement, she soon 
became familiar with the grisly spectacles which an 
Italian executioner was so skilled in providing. 
When the Orsi butchered Girolamo in his dining- 
room in 1488, she found her way into the Castle of 
Ravaldino by an ingenious fraud, held it, though 
her children were in the hands of the assailants, till 
a Milanese army came to her relief, and saved Forli 
and:Imola from the Papal clutches. Her vengeance 
horrified Cobelli and recalled the atrocities of Eccelin 
da Romano; but Girolamo’s murder made her a free 
woman. With her disciplined band of mercenaries, 
and her string of fortresses on the Emilian Way, she 
was now a force in Italian politics, courted by 
Neapolitans and French, giving her alliance now to 
one party, now to another. A secret marriage toa 
handsome young cavaliere, Giacomo Feo, her one 
concession to female sentiment, led to another 
butchery, another executioner’s carnival and a third 
marriage. She had long had a leaning towards the 
Medici, though her first husband had slain one of 
them, and they had replied by slaying him, and so 
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in 1497 she married Giovanni. The son of this 
marriage, Giovanni delle Bande Nere, is famous in 
history, and is the subject of one of Titian’s finest 
portraits; but her husband died in 1498, and she was 
left to confront ber foes alone. Hitherto she had 
held her own in the Romagna by dint of personal 
courage, strict discipline, and a liberal use of those 
stratagems, those “ bellissimi inganni,” which were 
in the manner of her time. But now she met the 
past-master of Italian force and fraud, Czsar 
Borgia, who was bent upon the conquest of the 
Romagna. All Italy watched the duel between the 
famous Amazon and her dreaded foe. Milan and 
Florence failed her in the hour of need, and in 1500 
the Castle of Ravaldino, after an heroic resistance, 
fell before the Swiss and French mercenaries of 
Borgia. Catharine, in full armour, led and inspired 
the defence, and her praise was on every lip. She 
had come to Forli as the wife of a Papal nephew, 
and now Papal nepotism was the cause of her 
political extinction. She retired to Florence, which 
she had visited as a girl, and whither she had sent 
her eldest son to learn the profession of arms, and 
here she lived on till 1509. 

Much interesting information can be gleaned 
from this book as to the internal condition of the 
Romagna in the latter half of the fifteenth century. 
Curious figures flit across the stage, like the lunatic 
bricklayer of Forli, who was privileged to say what 
he pleased to the Prince, or like the Florentine 
butcher, who wrote to recommend to Catharine a 
tutor to her son. There are fine scenes, as when 
Girolamo hushed the piazza that all might listen to 
the preaching of a strange friar, or as when Catharine 
rejected the overtures of Borgia. We are glad that 
Count Pasolini’s book should have been translated. 
We could have wished that the English were some- 
times less cumbrous, that the translator had written 
Platina for Platinus, and that the selection of 
illustrations from the original work had been some- 
what different. If Mr. Sylvester should ever again 
embark upon translation, may such a sentence as 
the following be prosperously averted :— 

Paolo Vitelli, under whom the Florentines had taken 
Librafatta, and the hesieged Pisans were almost at his merey, 
for the Apennines were closed to the army of their allies the 
Venetians ! ‘ 

There are too many sentences of this type, but, 
notwithstanding, no one will read the volume with- 
out feeling repaid for the trouble. 


SIR HENRY LAWRENCE. 
Sirk HeNrY LAWRENCE THE PACIFICATOR. 
General Be J. McLeod Innes, R.E., V.C, 
Clarendon Press. 


3y Lieut.- 
Oxford : 


GENERAL McLEop INNEs bas contributed to the series 
of “ Rulers of India” a sketch of one of the best 
known and best loved of Anglo-Indian statesmen. 
Even among the heroes of the mutiny Sir Henry 
Lawrence holds a place apart. His devotion to the 
public service, the chivalrous generosity of his 
character and mind, his singular ascendancy among 
the natives of India, whose trust and affection he 
won with an ease to which few men can lay claim, 
his rare power of sympathy and understanding, his 
high spirit, his political wisdom, the admirable work 
which in most difficult days he performed especially 
in the Punjab and in Oudh, the unkind fate which 
at one time threw him into unwilling rivalry with 
his still more famous brother, and possibly even the 
temperament, the impulsiveness and warmth of 
nature, which justified the preference given to the 
younger brother by the great Viceroy of the time— 
all these qualities have combined to give their owner 
in the minds of very many people a unique title to 
esteem. Distinguished soldier and able adminis- 
trator as he was, it is as a pacificator that Henry 
Lawrence was greatest. His almost unbounded 
influence over his subjects arose from the personal 
loyalty which he inspired, and some of the causes of 





that personal loyalty may be seen in the instructions 
which he once gave to his subordinates at Lahore : 
“In a new country, especially a wild one, prompt- 
ness, accessibility, brevity and kindness are the 
best engines of government. Have as few forms as 
possible, and as are consistent with a brief record of 
proceedings. Be considerate and kind, not expecting 
too much from ignorant people. Make no change, 
unless certain of decided improvement in the sub- 
stitute.” Henry Lawrence lived in days when 
counsels such as these were liable to be thrust aside, 
perhaps inevitably, in favour of more masterful and 
drastic methods. But the spirit which, wherever he 
went, he infused into our Indian administration is in 
a large measure the secret of its success. 

Every book which helps us to know more of 
Henry Lawrence deserves a welcome from the public, 
But we are rather doubtful if the little volume 
before us can be said to increase our knowledge of 
its subject. It is a fair and sympathetic sketch. On 
the points where controversy arises—as, for instance, 
in regard to the policy which led to the annexation 
of the Punjab, and, later, to Henry Lawrence's super- 
session by his brother John—General McLeod Innes 
is naturally inclined to uphold the views of Henry 
Lawrence, and there is a good deal to be said in 
favour of those views. So far we have no complaint 
against it; but our complaint is that the whole 
biography is a sketch, and nothing more. It is, in 
fact, only a bald record, so slight and dry in 
substance that most of the colour and interest of 
the story disappear. Moreover, it is exasperating 
in form. First we have a few pages of general 
introduction. Then we have a few pages headed 
“ Biographical Sketch.” And then we begin again, 
in a little more detail, with tiresome references to 
the “ Biographical Sketch.” The narrative is thus 
rather a confused narrative. In fact, the author 
seems to feel all through that, whenever he gets toa 
point of interest, he must not linger on it because 
the story is already known too well. We suspect 
that this trouble has been General Innes’s stumbling- 
block all along. To be frank, the history of Sir 
Henry Lawrence hardly needed to be written again, 
and except to complete a series it would probably 
not have been written now. Of the personal charm 
and history of the man, of the romance and excite- 
ment of the days he lived in, this little book gives us 
no adequate idea. Those, however, who go to it 
only for a record of Sir Henry Lawrence's official 
life, will find the facts of that collected with judg- 
ment and good sense. 


AN ARGUMENT AGAINST CODIFICATION. 


THe Scrence oF Law Anpd LAw-Maxkinc: BEING AN 
INTRODUCTION TO Law, A GENERAL VIEW OF ITS 
ForM AND SUBSTANCE, AND A DISCUSSION OF THE 
QuvueEsTION oF CopiricaTIon. By R. Floyd Clarke, of the 
New York Bar. London and New York: Maemillan & Co. 

Tuts is a very able, if somewhat diffusive, argument 

against the codification of English case law, but we 

cannot exactly understand how it came to be 
labelled “The Science of Law.” We can only 
suppose that Mr. Clarke, alarmed to find that he 
had occupied 150 pages in demolishing the Field 
code, thought to justify the size of the book by 

giving it a title commensurate with its length. A 

judicious friend would rather have recommended 

occasional cutting, but we trust that neither its 
length nor its misnomer will prevent the book being 
read as widely as it deserves. The vast majority of 

English practising barristers are opposed to any 

attempt at codification. To them, therefore, this 

book is scarcely directed. But there are two 
classes of Englishmen who are in favour of codi- 
fication, two classes seldom found in agreement. 

For this oceasion only, the professor embraces the 

man in the street, and the man in the street grasps 

the hand of the professor with some expression of sur- 
prise at finding him showing signs of common-sense. 
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The man in the street wants law put in a form 
which he can understand, and the professor wants 
it put in such a form that he can teach it to his 
pupils. Both object to the wilderness of single 
instances wherein the practising barrister delights 
to play the oasis. 

Mr. Clarke’s book, though the unscientific lawyer 
may perhaps think it too conclusive to have needed 
writing, may with great confidence be recommended 
to all professors and laymen who take an interest in 
legal reform. It comes with added authority from 
across the Atlantic. We English are a slipshod, 
happy-go-lucky, practical, and unscientific people, 
who get along without a written constitution and, 
indeed, without knowing with any exactitude what 
exactly is our constitution, if it came to be written. 
The fact that we have done without codification 
really proves nothing. The Americans, on the other 
hand, have a written constitution. They have forty- 
five legislatures at work for our one, and all these 
legislatures have been busy passing laws, without, 
for the most part, being much occupied with the 
control of administration. They had no particular 
necessary attachment to things English, and have, 
indeed, gone to great lengths to assert their inde- 
pendence of us, as, for instance, when they labelled 
our ballot Australian. It is a very strange and 
significant fact that, nevertheless, most of the 
American states have remained obstinately opposed 
to the codification of the law, which has seemed 
necessary to the jurists of every Continental 
country, and of most, if not all, other American 
Republics. The Courts in the most Populistic 
States of the West continue to quote English cases 
as of great, though merely intellectual, authority, 
and nobody thinks it worth while to speak of the 
common law by any other name than the English 
common law. Sir Frederick Pollock has expressed 
in graceful terms the sense of the unity of the race 
which the English lawyer feels in the Courts of 
Massachusetts. Does he ever reflect that that unity 
must have been long ago destroyed if, after the 
Treaty of Paris, Americans had set about to form 
codes as well as a constitution? Or, to look at 
the question the other way round, the fact that 
a people so different from us as the Americans of 
to-day undoubtedly are—so precise, so logical, so 
dogmatic, so anxious to have every part of the 
machinery of government brought within the com- 
prehension of the educated artisan—should have 
remained faithful to the English system of case 
law, is a singular proof of the practical advantages 
of the system of legal expression which is the 
peculiar glory of the English-speaking peoples. Mr. 
Clarke tells us that in California, where they have a 
code, they treat it merely as an authoritative text- 
book, referring as frequently to cases as if the 
Legislature had spared itself the trouble of putting 
the cases into a statute. So powerful is the twofold 
force of tradition and practical expediency ! 

Mr. Floyd Clarke tries to explain to the laymen 
why it is that the case-law system is in theory as 
well as in practice the best. Some of his arguments 
seem to us scarcely convincing. The actual and 
acknowledged defects of existing codes are doubtless 
great, but Mr. Clarke exaggerates them by selecting 
for comparison with case law instances like agree- 
ments voidable as in restraint of trade, where the 
English jurists have been specially active. The 
argument based on the admitted defects of the 
legislative machinery, from the scientific point of 
view, in every English-speaking country, is sound so 
far as it goes, but it is really an argument in favour 
of an alteration of that machinery. The argument, 
again, that the code-system gives us no certainty 
seems to be exaggerated. Undoubtedly, in Conti- 
nental countries, where courts are not bound by 
previous decisions, the uncertainty is great, and 
probably accounts in part for the greater amount of 
litigation. But a code and authoritative cases inter- 
Preting the code are not by any means inconsistent, 
though giving authority to such cases may greatly 











lessen the advantage which is expected from codifi- 
cation. Again, Mr. Clarke seems to carry his 
objection to codification so far as to object to the 
codification of statutes which have been the subject 
of many decisions. Here we cannot follow him. 
The codification of statutes is an enormous advantage 
to the practising lawyer as well as to the theorist, 
and need involve no loss of the labour of our 
ancestors, for a decision on the interpretation of cer- 
tain words remains of scarcely diminished authority 
when the words are included in a new Act. 

The practical ground of conflict is really con- 
tracted within somewhat narrow limits. The most 
reasonable opponents of codification contend that in 
cases involving ethical principle, or, in simpler 
language, deciding what results should in fairness 
follow on certain acts, codification is a mistake. 
They do so partly because they distrust the power 
of the human mind to frame general words which 
can meet the vast variety of actual facts. The 
judges give much more care to their decisions than 
any codifiers could be expected to do; they are 
assisted by counsel, and their attention is called to 
all the previous cases in point since law reports 
began, and they are men of practically trained 
ability, who have acquired a power of applying 
principles to facts which can never be attained by 
mere students. Yet the best judges have been 
careful never to lay down any decision in broader 
language than the case required, lest they should 
express an opinion on other cases which they have 
not considered. If they err, the recorded facts are 
there to enable one to distinguish between a 
decision and a dictum. The opponents of codi- 
fication further contend that it prevents growth. 
Properly speaking, this is only an extension of the 
same argument. The codifier, even if he can conjure 
up all the present facts to which his words might 
apply, is not a prophet, and cannot foresee what 
changes, both in facts and in ethics, may come with 
the ages. To us both these arguments have always 
seemed difficult to answer. If codification comes, 
it will come not so much because it is scientifically 
desirable as because democracies do not find judges 
safe exponents of the principles of fairness as 
between rich and poor. Thus they will more 
frequently repeal the judge-made law, and the 
scientists will have to be content with codifying 
the gradually accumulating mass of democratic 
statutes. This is scarcely, perhaps, what the 
professors expected. 


AMERICAN NATURAL HISTORY. 


Witp Antmats I Have Known, anp 200 Drawines. By 
Ernest Seton Thompson, Naturalist to the Government of 
Manitoba. London: David Nutt. 

Four-FooTeD AMERICANS AND THEIR Kin. By Mabel 
Osgood Wright. Edited by Frank M. Chapman. Iilus- 
trated by Ernest Seton Thompson. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 

THESE are two capital books of stories about 

animals. The first, though not so systematic as the 

other, is the better of the two, and does not pretend to 
be instructive, though a good deal of sound informa- 
tion is therein contained. It professes to be “true” 

—that is to say, “the animals in this book were all 

real characters,’ though the incidents recorded in 

some of the stories did not all occur in the life 
of the same animal. The author's plan has been to 
describe an individual rather than a species; to 
bring before his readers the real personality of the 
animal made the hero of the story and the view of 
life taken by it, “rather than the ways of the race 
in general, as viewed by a casual and hostile human 
eye.” There are eight stories, the heroes of which 
are finely drawn—with pen and pencil. Lobo isa 

a marvellous wolf which led a pack that harassed 

the flocks and herds of the settlers to such an extent 

that a price of a thousand dollars was set upon his 
head—“ an unparalleled wolf-bounty, surely.” But he 
managed to avoid traps and poison-baits for so long 
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that he was put down as something uncanny. He 
met his death at last through solicitude for his mate; 
his care for her safety made him incautious to rash- 
ness, and he paid the penalty with his life. Vixen, 
the Springfield fox, exemplifies the care of wild 
animals for their young, and her endeavours to rescue 
her cub, which has been captured and chained, are 
forcibly described. There are two good dog-stories, 
one of which deals with a sheep-dog that lived a 
double life—guarding his master’s flocks by day, 
and ravaging those of the neighbours by night, 
filling up the measure of his iniquity by endeavouring 
to kill his master’s daughter, who had watched and 
detected his nightly wanderings, and was only saved 
by the opportune arrival of her father, who des- 
patched the dog with a fagot-hook. Boys will revel 
in the swing of “The Pacing Mustang,” which set at 
naught the efforts of five cowboys, each with three 
remounts, to capture him, only to fall a victim to 
the craft of their cook, and then found freedom in 
death. The rest of the book is taken up with 
the stories of Raggylug, the cotton-tail rabbit; 
Silverspot the crow, that taught all the young 
crows of the neighbourhood; and Redruff the 
“ partridge,” which we should call a ruffed grouse. 
Mr. Thompson has a forcible style, which not 
infrequently recalls Kipling. Here and there in 
descriptive passages he almost reaches the same 
high level; though when he endows his beasts with 
speech he does not convince us as does the author of 
the “Jungle Books.” But it is an exceedingly good 
book for boys; and grown-ups who begin it will 
read it from cover to cover. The plates are admir- 
able, and the sketches on the margin of the pages 
full of character. 

Miss M. O. Wright's book is more didactic, but a 
good deal of information is conveyed in pleasant 
fashion. The plan is conversational; and the char- 
acters include a naturalist and his family, some 
visitors (his nephew and niece and their parents), 
a woodsman and his wife, a farmer, a sailor, and 
Mammy Bun, the old coloured nurse and cook. The 
scene is laid at Orchard Farm, the residence of Dr. 
Roy Hunter, the naturalist, and the drift of the 
book is to teach his children and their cousins some- 
thing about American mammals. To this end con- 
versations take place every night, the children asking 
questions to which the doctor replies at length. 
This, it will be remembered, was the plan of “ Citizen 
Bird,” a book published in 1897 by Miss Wright, 
with the assistance of Dr. Elliot Coues. Her name 
is a guarantee that the work has been well done; 
but we think that youngsters on this side the 
Atlantic would have liked it better had it been cast 
in narrative form. This would have been well 
within Miss Wright's powers, for she has a pretty 
gift of description. The doctor cccasionally varies 
his didactics with a story. Once when lying help- 
less in camp, with a broken leg, a hungry wolf 
prowled round, and crouched beside him. He raised 
himself, and gave the beast back look for look— 


The wolf glared, but saw in those two human eyes a light 
that never is in the eyes of beasts. His breath drew coldly 
back to him, he shivered, for in his heart he was a coward. He 
longed to bite, and yet he did not dare. 


Little gems like this—and there are many—make 
one regret the Sandford-and-Merton-ish setting of 
question and answer. Of one thing, however, there 
can be no doubt, boys and girls will take keen 
delight in the pictures; and there is no other book 
which gives so good an account of American 
mammals in language devoid of technicalities, 


THE RENASCENCE OF THE TURK. 
Tue Gr-eco-TurRKisH WAR or 1897. From Official Sources. 
By a German Staff Officer. Translated by Frederica 


Lon- 


Bolton. With twenty-one portraits and six maps. 
don: Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 


THE “official sources” of this book appear to be 
centred in its author, for he himself describes it as 





compiled mainly from the notes and communications 
of the English and German war correspondents at 
headquarters. Nevertheless, the book is of con- 
siderable value as a careful, dispassionate, and in 
the main an accurate account of one of the most 
deplorable wars of the present century. The author, 
as might be expected, has decided Turkish sym- 
pathies, but he keeps them in subjection. He does 
not spare his criticisms of the weak points in 
the Turkish operations, or pass over the extreme 
difficulties encountered by the German officers who 
undertook the unholy work of reorganising the 
Turkish army. He gives useful notices of the lead- 
ing Turkish officers, and a few of the Greek— 
accompanied by some portraits of modest pre- 
tensions. His narrative is clear as a rule, though 
rather dry; and he enables us, with the aid 
of his maps—which, though somewhat rough, are 
eminently intelligible—to follow the course of the 
war to its close. We need not do so here; but 
we think he takes too little account of the offensive 
side of the original Greek plan of campaign at the 
Maluna Pass. He seems to hold that the Greek 
regular army meant to stand only on the defensive; 
the Greek attack he appears to restrict to the action 
of the volunteers, aided irregularly by some regular 
troops, which preceded the declaration of war; and 
he treats this action as designed (1) to raise Mace- 
donia in rear of the Turks, (2) to eut the Turkish 
communications. When these irregular attacks had 
been made, and war declared, the Turkish troops 
advanced, as he describes in detail: but he says that 
the impression conveyed by the first stage of the 
war is that “the Greeks stood definitely on 
the defensive, and avoided all offensive action 
against the enemy, who were moving in several 
lines of route.’”” We confess our own impression, 
based on the excellent telegrams and the book of 
Mr. W. Kinnaird Rose, Reuter’s special corre- 
spondent, has always been that the Greeks at- 
tempted something more. They hoped to advance 
from both sides on Elassona, the Turkish head- 
quarters, which is situated down in a hollow and 
(judging from the map) is hardly defensible, hold- 
ing the main body of the Turks meanwhile at the 
Maluna Pass. As Mr. Rose has pointed out, the 
plan was far too ambitious ; but still, looking at the 
map, it is an intelligible plan, with attractions for 
the unpractised strategist. However, it eventually 
failed, both because the Greek right wing was out- 
flanked and because their centre was beaten, and 
then they found out that the Turks too could act 
on the offensive. 

One other query may be interjected into the 
German Staff Officer’s account. He is decidedly of 
opinion that the Greek army ought to have con- 
centrated at Velestino, protecting (if we understand 
him rightly) the gap through which the railway 
passes from Volo and the Thessalian plain to Trik- 
kala, and therefore the direct road from Larissa to 
Athens. The Phurka Pass, he thinks, could not have 
been effectually held so as to block the last-named 
route, but it could have been blocked at Velestino, 
as could also the roads from Larissa to Volo, and 
from Larissa to Pharsalus direct. The criticism is 
rather obscurely expressed (pp. 180, 181), but, if we 
understand it aright, it seems to us to overlook 
something. The Greek navy was so impotent that 
a Turkish force might eventually have reached Volo 
by an independent route, by way of Platamona and 
the coast. What would the defending Greek army 
have done then? And how could their supplies 
have been got up vid Lamia and Domokos? 

The author, of course, explains what the Greek 
navy might have done, and notices the elementary 
tactical blunders of the Greek officers in such details 
as the placing of outposts. Equally, of course, he 
eulogises the steadfastness and endurance of the 
Turkish soldier, and prophesies a great future for 
a reorganised Turkish army drilled by German 
officers. The prophecy has been invested with fresh 
significance by the Kaiser’s visit to Constantinople 
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—a significance which we sincerely hope there 
may be no occasion to realise. Incidentally, we 
learn that the Turkish soldier’s ration is a little 
over eight ounces of flour per day. That being so, 
we cannot expect him to behave as well in a long 
war in the future as he seems to have behaved 
during his brief occupation of Thessaly. As his 
experience expands his requirements will expand 
also, and then Heaven help the people whose country 
he invades! 


FICTION, 


THe ADVENTURES OF Francois. By S. Weir Mitchell, M.D. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 

THe CARDINAL’s Pace. A Story of Historical Adventure. 
By James Baker. London: Chapman & Hall. 

DEADMAN’S. By Mary Gaunt. London: Methuen & Co. 


Dr. WEIR MITCHELL, in “The Adventures of Fran- 
cois,’ has come very near to achieving a real towr 
de force. The poor foundling, thief, and professional 
juggler, whose life-story is told, is almost a creation 
of genius, and though the stormy scenes of revolu- 
tionary violence in which his life is set are sketched 
but slightly, they are indicated with quite sufficient 
vividness. We have had the French Revolution and 
the tragedy of the Terror presented to us from a 
hundred points of view. In this book we see it from 
the standpoint of a mere vagabond, whose misfor- 
tune it was to be always against the law, whether it 
was administered by Royalist or Republican. This 
isa new standpoint, and possibly its novelty accounts 
for part of the fascination of Dr. Weir Mitchell's 
story ; and that it is a fascinating tale is not to be 
denied. Francois, the outcast who has never known 
what kindness was, and whose ideas of honesty are 
not so highly developed as those of a Hottentot, is a 
delightful creation. His ugliness, his impudence, his 
queer sense of loyalty to certain persons, most of 
whom were unworthy of his devotion, his physical 
courage, and his impishness, make him altogether a 
striking person. Of course, like many other waifs 
and strays of the time, he was caught in the vortex 
of the Revolution, and had to play his little part 
amid historic scenes of bloodshed and horror ; but it 
is not with such small deer as Francois that revolu- 
tionists concern themselves, and, thanks to his own 
obscurity, the mountebank escapes from the clutches 
of the Reds, to live happily thereafter as the trusted 
servant of an illustrious family who had owed their 
salvation to his courage and adroitness. There is 
plenty of adventure in the story, which is redeemed 
from the character of a mere book of adventure by 
the personality of Francois himself, and by the fine 
skill with which the author presents to us the 
various scenes through which his unheroic hero is 
made to pass. 

If a tithe of the stories of historical adventure 
which are now being poured from the Press in a flood 
possessed anything like the merits of “ The Cardinal’s 
Page,”’ we should be better reconciled than we are to 
the modern school of romance. Mr. Baker has given 
us a tale of medieval Europe—the Europe that had 
seen Agincourt, and was still to see the Reformation. 
We follow the fortunes of young Ralph Branspath, 
the son of a well-to-do English yeoman, one who 
had fought under his feudal chief, Lord Berkeley, 
in the ranks of the heroes at Agincourt. The 
boy Ralph was early initiated into a life of 
romance and adventure, for when he was but 
fifteen he was fortunate enough to save from im- 
minent peril a girl younger than himself, who was 
none other than the Lady Isabel Fitzallan, and a 
hear connection of many of the greatest families in 
the land. It was as a reward for this service that 
Cardinal Beaufort took him into his service as his 
page of honour, when he went forth in the name of 
England and Holy Church to crush the Hussite 
heretics in Bohemia. In this service Ralph Brans- 
path saw some fighting and met with many adven- 
tures, the worst of which was his being captured by 


In the rock fortress of this robber-chief the youth 
spent many months of peril and hardship as a 
prisoner. Indeed, Mr. Baker makes the story of 
the lad’s captivity extraordinarily impressive. Even 
the Middle Ages can have seen few prisons so terrible 
in their horrors as was the Hunger-Chamber at 
Burgstein. Yet, in due season, Ralph Branspath, 
under his happy English star, won freedom from his 
grisly prison-house, and, escaping from the clutches 
of Mikisch, suddenly discovered his real work in life, 
the saving of the Lady Isabel Fitzallan from the 
many perils which threatened her during her sojourn 
in Bohemia. It was not a light task, and once again 
the English youth found himself face to face with 
the dangers of a savage campaign. The narrative, 
which tells us how he escaped those dangers, and, in 
achieving the mission of his life, secured a beautiful 
and noble bride, is full of spirit. It contains a story 
of a siege, which is surprisingly well done, and the 
history of the capture of Burgstein, and the death of 
its wicked owner, does not lightly pass from the 
memory. “The Cardinal’s Page” is, in fact, a 
romance of more than common excellence, and it has 
the special advantage of traversing ground that has 
not yet been hackneyed by the whole mob of ladies 
and gentlemen who write with ease. 

“ Deadman’s”’ is a story illustrating the mischief 
that a “well-meaning woman ”—to quote the con- 
ventional phrase—is capable of doing. Perhaps we 
flatter Mrs. Langdon in speaking of her as being well- 
meaning at all. She was a lady filled with self- 
admiration, and profoundly impressed by the belief 
that fate, for some unknown reason, had raised her 
above the level of the common world, and set her on 
high to be an example and a model to her fellow- 
creatures. It was probably from this belief, and 
from no baser cause, that she felt it necessary to 
have in attendance upon her at least one person of 
the opposite sex, whose business it was to preserve 
in her presence that attitude of adoration which her 
husband—poor man!—was no longer able to maintain. 
It was a great misfortune for Joscelyn Ruthven, Com- 
missioner of Police in charge of the gold-diggings at 
Deep Creek, that he should have fallen into this 
position of cavaliere servente to Mrs. Langdon, but 
at least he did it in all innocence, and in the full 
belief that the object of his platonic admiration was 
not only the most blameless but the most admirable 
of her sex. He certainly proved his devotion to her 
in a very striking manner. At her command, and in 
spite of the sensible remonstrances of her husband, 
he “did the right thing” by marrying a girl of the 
lowest station and the worst manners, whom he had 
unfortunately compromised by his attentions. It 
was an act of madness, and, in his heart, no one 
knew it better than he did; but Mrs. Langdon willed 
that it should be so, and, in humble obedience to her 
will, he, a rising young Government official, became 
the husband of Nellie Phillips, a girl whose name 
was a byword and a reproach through all the 
district. Not until he had experienced all the horror 
of being tied for life to such a woman did Com- 
missioner Ruthven turn against the person who had 
condemned him to such a fate. Mrs. Langdon ceased 
to be the idol of his distant worship, and he realised 
in a moment the fact that she was either a fool 
or something worse. When, after a few months of 
married misery, Nellie Ruthven ran away from 
her husband and joined her fortunes with those 
of a convict who had recently served his time, 
Ruthven did not go for comfort to Mrs. Langdon, 
whereupon this good lady was filled with dis- 
pleasure, and made haste to discover another 
adorer in the person of a local clergyman. Fate, 
however, would not allow Mrs. Langdon and her 
victim to remain apart. Ruthven, brought in the 
discharge of duty to the Langdon household, dis- 
covered that in his absence from it a new inmate 
had made her appearance in the shape of Langdon’s 
sister. With her, as was inevitable, Ruthven, for 
the first time in his life, fell honestly and truly in 





that notable scoundrel, Mikisch, Lord of Burgstein. 


love. Then began the old struggle between duty 
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and inclination. Howit ended we must not tell; but 
it led both Ruthven and Miss Langdon through 
many strange places, and into the midst of one dark 
tragedy. That the virtuous Mrs. Langdon did her 
best to make things as unpleasant as possible for 
her former victim need hardly be said; but happily 
the Mrs. Langdons of this life do not always have it 
all their own way, as the reader of this clever and 
interesting story will in due time discover. 


SOME DECEMBER REVIEWS. 

EcGypt and the Soudan, of course, take the leading 
place in The Nineteenth Century this month. Mr. 
Edward Dicey urges England to declare that she 
will no longer be hampered in her work in Egypt by 
the obligations which now fetter her. It is best not 
to declare a Protectorate at once—not that he 
himself sees much danger in it, but Lord Salisbury 
does—but we should abolish the Capitulations and the 
international control, get rid of the Caisse dela Dette 
by substituting for the present loans new ones under 
a British guarantee, and should require that Foreign 
Powers shall deal with the Khedive through British 
agents at Cairo. French blundering over Fashoda, 
Mr. Dicey maintains, has given us our oppor- 
tunity. Mr. Birchenough says that to lease a port 
on the Bahr-el-Ghazal to France would make a 
constant source of danger to friendly relations with 
us (as may yet be the case on the Niger), and 
points to the French shore in Newfoundland as a 
warning. Finally, Mr. John Macdonell urges the 
proclamation of a Protectorate, on the precedent 
of Tunis, as a means to regularise our anomalous 
legal position in Egypt. As to the Soudan, there 
are some rough notes comparing the Khartoum 
and Tirah expeditions by Mr. Oppenheim, who 
saw both, and who lays stress on the much 
greater difficulties which attended the last-named 
enterprise; and an article by Colonel Maurice, point- 
ing out that though the battle of Omdurman seems 
an easy victory, there were very serious dangers 
—notably that of a night attack by the Dervishes, 
which was averted by a device of the Sirdar. In 
the rest of an interesting number we can mention 
only two items. Mrs. Woods, the novelist—wife 
of the ex-President of an Oxford College — gives 
some very amusing French impressions of Oxford, 
partly collected from her own French visitors (notably 
Alphonse Daudet), and partly from arecent French 
book: and Count Liitzow—wiom we take to be a 
German landowner in Bohemia, with the Czech sym- 
pathies of his class—deals with the history and future 
of Bohemian nationalism, which he expects to destroy 
the Parliamentary institutions of Austria rather than 
the empire itself. But he makes the empire depend 
solely on the personality of the Emperor. 

The Contemporary Review—usually, save for 
Dr. Dillon’s tempestuous style, a pattern of sobriety 
—begins and ends with alarm. The first article— 
unsigned, of course—is an exposition of a diabolical 
plot concocted against us by French statesmen, and 
especially by M. Hanotaux, and designed to cut 
across our line from Cape to Cairo by a combination 
of Abyssinia, the Sultan—as Suzerain of Egypt— 
and the Mahdi. Itis * France” who has planned this 
thing, not irresponsible Frenchmen. For we are not 
to suppose that political France is anything but a 
horde of self-seeking politicians, egged on by 
boulevard journals, or that it has any desire except 
to spite England. Let us, therefore, if we cannot 
proclaim a Protectorate in Egypt, at least abolish 
the mixed tribunals and the official use of French, 
and show that we mean the country to be ours. Of 
course, there is a kernel of fact in all this. It is 
perfectly true that some French Forwards have 
devised the plan, and even talked of it; but 
a plan that combines Menelik, and the Mahdi 
(or the Khalifa?), and Prince Henry of Orleans, 
and sober M. Hanotaux, really suggests Kilkenny 
cats more than anything else. And we must 


emphatically protest against the notion that the 








boulevard journals are the sole representatives of 
political France. Till action comes, we may attend 
to them; when it comes, we know very well what 
the French democracy will do. However, this peril 
is admittedly passed for the moment: the concluding 
article reveals another still to come. The German 
Emperor looks forward to a league of Germany, 
France, and Russia, cemented by the cession of 
Kiao-chau to the last-named Power when she 
wants it, and able (as it will be by - and - by) 
to build ships faster than England can. Then— 
not by war but by the threat of war—England will 
be forced to humiliating concessions and be shut out 
of new markets, and her commercial supremacy 
will be at an end. However, Providence has 
intervened with the Anglo-American alliance; 
but still we may reach a critical point very soon. 
Apparently the writer means that we may have to 
help America against a European coalition in the 
Philippines—a danger which looks remoter now than 
it did a few weeks ago. This article, also unsigned, 
gives some bits of “ exclusive information”; but we 
think the writer over-estimates the permanence 
and feasibility of the German Emperor's plans. 
These articles, if only by their inflation and 
exaggerations, rather overshadow the solid re- 
siduum, which we can merely catalogue. Professor 
Orr’s excellent examination of Archbishop Temple's 
enumeration of views on the Lord’s Supper convicts 
the Primate of under-statement in his description of 
the Nonconformist view; Lord Farrer shows by 
valuable statistics that trade does not “follow the 
flag”; there are capital articles on “Scientific Bal- 
looning,” and on life in Gilgit; a historical account of 
the origin of representation by Mr. Jenks; and a ter- 
ribly powerful presentation, by Mr. Stephen Bonsal, 
of some of the horrors of the Spanish-American War. 

In The National Review Lord Northbrook combats 
the arguments for returning to a silver currency in 
India, and favours the speedy introduction of the 
gold standard, with the provisoes that the next 
Indian Budget must be a moderate and “interim” 
Budget, and that the change must be backed by the 
authority, and perhaps by the credit, of the Imperial 
Government. Mr. Stutfield welcomes the Hooley 
revelations as exposing to the public the misdeeds of 
promoters—though he tells us that far worse scandals 
were hushed up in connection with the “ Winchester 
House Group” of companies some years ago, and 
that Jabez Balfour is rather creditable as a financier, 
by comparison with others. But in the way of com- 
pany law reform he does not hope for much. Mr. 
Conybeare’s article on “Treason in the French War 
Office” seems to make Henry the prime traitor and 
Esterhazy merely his accomplice—Henry being 4 
“ ranker” in a society too good for him, deep in debt 
and anxious to ingratiate himself with his aristocratic 
friends. We may note also Mr. Stephen Coleridge's 
much-needed exposure of the way in which the 
statute restricting vivisection is not carried out; and 
a curious set of observations in child-psychology by 
Miss Catherine Dodd: rural children, it appears, are 
more observant and have a healthier intelligence 
than town children. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


FicTION predominates in The Pall Mall Magazine, as 
it does in most of the other periodicals this month. 
Messrs. Cutcliffe Hyne and I. Zangwill contribute 
short stories ; Mr. Crockett an instalment of his serial 
“ The Silver Skull”; Miss Phoebe Hart, a monologue; 
Miss Evelyn Sharp, a fairy tale, and Mr. A. B. 
Marriott Watson relates another adventure of Lord 
Francis Charmian. One of the most interesting of the 
articles is that in which Mr. Frederick Wedmore 
deals with the life and work of a great French etcher, 
Charles Méryon. “An Adventurein the New Hebrides,” 
by Mr. Louis Becke, is the record of an actual 
experience of the author. In another article some 
unpublished fragments of Rossetti’s verse and prose 
have been grouped together by the poet's brother, 
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Mr. William M. Rossetti, who has added a few 
remarks in explanation of the circumstances under 
which they were written. In “From a Cornish 
Window,” Mr. Quiller-Couch discourses of miracle 
plays and carols.—With a very good number of 
the Windsor Magazine Mr. Edwin Lester Arnold's 
story, “Phra, the Phoenician” appears as a 
supplement. Mr. John Oldcastle deals with 
the pictorial treatment of Christmas by the 
old masters and the new. Mr. Fred. A. Mackenzie 
records the results of an appeal to some famous 
living veterans to reveal the secret of long life; 
Christmas at Sandringham is the subject of another 
article, and Mr. John Carlisle, in describing a night 
ride in the travelling post-office of a mail train, gives 
an interesting account of the working of one of the 
most important branches of our postal service. Miss 
Marie Corelli and Mr. W. H. Fitchett also contribute 
articles. The first part of Mr. Crockett’s new serial, 
“Joan of the Sword,” appears this month, and 
amongst the writers of complete stories are Messrs. 
Conan Doyle, Rudyard Kipling, and Bret Harte. 

Chambers’ Journal contains articles on a variety 
of subjects and several complete stories, one of the 
best being by Mr. Riccardo Stephens. Mrs. Moles- 
worth, who must be regarded as the greatest living 
authority on the subject, deals with the writing of 
stories for children. Army recruiting abroad, the 
new telegraphy, and the rise and fall of Virginia are 
the subjects of other good articles.—The second 
number of the Girl's Realm fulfils the promise of 
the first. Miss Alice Corkran’s description of the 
various ways in which foreigners in London cele- 
brate Christmas is very interesting. Mr. Baring 
Gould writes of the virgin saints and martyrs. 
Amongst other contributors are Miss Mary E. Mann, 
Miss Ida Lemon, and Miss Evelyn Sharp.—In 
Longman’s Magazine, Mrs. Lecky, writing of the 
coming of age of the Queen of the Netherlands, says 
that “no sovereign was ever more carefully brought 
up for the task of a ruler than Queen Wilhelmina,” 
and the writer illustrates this statement by an 
account of the young queen’s education. An 
etiquette book of the seventeenth century, compiled 
by a boy not eight years old, is the subject of an 
entertaining article by Mrs. Clement Parsons. Mr. 
Walter Raymond’s “Two Men of Mendip” is 
concluded. Mr. Rider Haggard contributes an in- 
stalment of “A Farmer’s Year,’ and Mr. Andrew 
Lang discourses of various subjects in “ At the Sign 
of the Ship.” 

The Cornhill Magazine contains the Bishop of 
London’s address on “ Heroes,’”’ which was delivered 
at a meeting of the Social and Political Education 
League. The author of “Fights for the Flag,” 
forsaking the field of battle for the hospital, tells 
the story of Florence Nightingale’s heroic struggle 
with death and disease in the Crimean War. Mr. 
Ernest G. Henham, in “Humours of Speech and 
Pen,” recounts some amusing blunders. The “ Etch- 
ingham Letters” are continued, and two short 
stories are supplied by Miss M. E. Coleridge and 
Mr. Bernard Capes. One of the most interesting 
articles is that in which Mr. H. T. S. Forbes considers 
some Acts of Parliament of former days for the 
light which they throw upon the varying 
conditions of English life. Some interesting 
sketches of notable women of the day are to 
be found in the Woman at Home. Miss Gert- 
rude Atherton, Mrs. Joseph Parker, and Miss 
Adeline Sergeant describe their most memorable 
Christmas Days. Mr. W. Pett Ridge contributes a 
short story, and Mr. Guy Boothby part of his serial, 
“ Dr. Nikola’s Experiment.”’—The Christmas number 
of Cassell’s Magazine is very good. The first part 
of a new serial by Mr. Max Pemberton appears, and 
amongst those who contribute fiction are Messrs. 
Anthony Hope, Guy Boothby, Robert Barr, Halliwell 
Sutcliffe, W. Le Queux, and “Ouida.” Miss Mary 
Spencer Warren deals with Christmas in the palaces, 
and the Rev. E. J. Hardy with Christmas in the 
army. Miss Sarah A. Tooley, writing of Madame Sarah 














Bernhardt as a sculptor, tells the story of the famous 
actress’s romantic marriage with M. Damala. The 
Foreign Office and the Guards of Europe are the 
subjects of two interesting articles by Mr. Robert 
Machray and Mr. B. Fletcher Robinson. 


A PIONEER. 


A Stupy oF Mary WormrsTonEcrarT AND THE Ricnuts or Women. By 
Emma Rauschenbusch-Clough, Ph.D. London, New York, and 
Bombay : Longmans, Green & Co. 

Ir would be tolerably clear in any ease, from the internal 

evidence afforded by this work, that the conditions of graduation 

in a foreign university had more to do with its production than 
the claims of the subject itself. The authoress, who is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Berne, and now resident in India, explains 
that the foundation of the book is a dissertation accepted by the 
authorities of her university as part of her examination for the 
doctorate, but indicates that she has since added to this dis- 
sertation the results of a very careful examination of much 
additional material. The outcome is an exhaustive examination of 
the life and work of one of the pioneers of the emancipation of 
women, and of the effect of her writings on her contemporaries. 

Probably most ordinary readers will find the work too ex 

haustive for them; but the historian of edueation and of 

opinion will undoubtedly have to give it a place among his 
authorities. Probably its most permanently valuable, as well as 
the most novel, portion is the chapter on the reception of Mar 

Wollstonecraft’s work in Germany. Naturally, it did not make 

much impression generally ; but the anthoress finds reason for 

supposing that it influenced Theodor Gottlieb von Hippel, the 
friend and plagiarist of Kant, in certain not very effectual 
efforts made by him to relieve the subjection of womankind. 

The book does full justice to its unfortunate heroine, and 

perhaps rather more than justice to her services to her cause. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


QUITE one of the best examples which the eighteenth century 

knew of self-help was furnished by the resolute, manly career of 

Benjamin Franklin. He was born at Boston in 1706, and he 

lived until 1790, and long enough, therefore, to see the realisation 

of his hopes by the outeome of the War of American Independ- 
ence. He was a self-edueated man who fought his way upwards 
in life by sheer force of character and of brain. His latest 
biographer lays stress on Franklin’s many-sided genius, and 
hints with truth that he was the incarnation of public spirit. 
He deseribes in detail, with the help, of course, of the unfinished 
but inimitable “* Autobiography,” Franklin’s career from first to 
last, and has no difficulty in proving that he was “lofty, yet 
practical in statesmanship, brilliant in science, luminous in 
writing, fearless in love of country, humane in disposition, 
genial in intercourse with his fellows, and colossal in the power 
to compass his ends.” We get vivid pictures in these pages of 
Franklin’s early struggles, his battle with the Penns, his work 
for the Colonies in the Mother Country, his services to scientific 
research, his mission to France, and the peace with honour 
which marked the closing years of a strenuous and unselfish 
publie life. It certainly would be difficult to name any man 
who did more, in season and out, to turn the American Colonies 
into the United States. His discoveries in electricity, as well as his 
fight for political liberty, gave point to the splendid epigram of 

Turgot—* He wrested from heaven its thunderbolt, and from 

tyrauts their sceptres.”” This monograph is well written, though 

its verdicts might now and then have been qualified with 
advantage. There are portraits and other illustrations of 
historical interest. 

It is with the picturesque and out-of-the-way hamlets of one 
of the most romantic bits of Europe that Mr. Scott deals in 
“ Rock Villages of the Riviera.” The locality with which the 
book is especially concerned is that part of Liguria which com- 
mences with the frontiers of France. The historical associations 
of these little townships, perched on the hill-tops or hidd. n in the 
valleys, are traced from the days of the Republic of Genoa to 
the present time. It must not be forgotten that many of these 
villages have still no way of approach beyond their rough, 
narrow mule-tracks, and therefore carts and carriages are 
* BENJAMIN FRANKLIN — PRINTER, STATESMAN, PHILOSOPHER, AND 

Practicat Citizen, 1706-1790. By Edwin Robins. Portrait. 

(American Men of Energy.) New York and London: G. P, 

Putnam’s Sons. 

Rock Viniaces or THE Riviera. By William Scott. Illustrated 
from Drawings by the Author. London: A. & C. Black. 

Down THE STREAM OF CrvILIsATION. By Wordsworth Donisthorpe, 
Author of ‘“ Individualism,’’ etc. Illustrated. Londen: George 
Newnes, Ltd. 

Tue Primosopny OF GREECE, CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO THE CHAR- 
ACTER AND History OF ITs Peopie. By Alfred W. Benn. London : 
Grant Richards. 


FLasHiicHts oN Nature. By Grant Allen. Illustrated. Londons 
George Newnes, Ltd. 
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unknown. A few, suchas Vallebona, have had modern roads made 
to give access to them, and some, like San Biaggio, have good 
roads passing near the foot of their slopes; but others, like 
Sasso and Seborga, are in precisely the same conditions as 
regards communication and transport that they occupied 
centuries ago at their foundation, and visitors must perforce 
reach them on foot or mule-back. Althongh the district is 
mountainous, most of the slopes of the hills, however precipitous, 
are planted with olives. Oil and wine have for ages formed 
the chief income of the people; and whilst the olives grow 
abundantly on the terraced hillsides, the vines flourish below in 
the sunny valleys. The lemon is another fruit which takes 
kindly to the soil, and tons are sent every year away from the 
villages of the Riviera to feed the markets of the world. 
Several of these village communities possess musty and neglected 
old documents—archives which for the first time have been 
placed under requisition in these pages in an English book. It 
is a curious and picturesque phase of society which stands 
revealed in such records; but it is only fair to add that the 
present-day aspects of the villages of the Italian Riviera are by 
no means neglected in this pleasant and unconventional volume. 
Reproductions of sixty pen-and-ink drawings of sleepy, sunny 
nooks and corners of the Riviera heighten perceptibly the 
attraction of the narrative. 

“ Down the Stream of Civilisation ” is the title of a volume 
which describes a sentimental voyage on a private yacht in 
search of the picturesque along the shores of the Mediterranean. 
The book is lively, though superficial. It describes places like 
Ajaccio, Tunis, Malta, Alexandria, Luxor, Joppa, Jerusalem, 
Athens, and Naples with creditable success, and oecasionally 
with shrewd insight. A party of eight are on board the steam- 
yacht Maria, and they carry out almost to the letter the pro- 
gramme which the commodore of that vessel sketched at the 
outset. ‘* What I mean is, why not let you and me and a few 
more go off and have a peep at what is left of the cradle of 
history in Egypt, and then slip over to where the Hebrews 
earried on the work at Jerusalem, and then run over to Athens 
and see for ourselves, at first hand so to speak, what the Greeks 
made of it; we might drop in on the way in or out at Carthage 
or Tyre, and glance at the Plains of Troy, and then finish up at 
Rome. After Rome, I suppose Paris and London may be said 
to illustrate how the ball was kept rolling, but we are pretty 
familiar with them.” There are illustrations in the volume— 
reproductions for the most part of clever snap-shot photographs 
—a sense of humour, and some quick-witted observations on men 
and manners. 

The avowed object of Mr. Benn’s examination of “ The 
Philosophy of Greece ” is to show how it exhibits in an abstract 
form certain ways of looking at life which was typical of the 
genius of the nation long before philosophy itself took shape— 
at all events, in letters. He attempts also to show how the 
evolution of Greek philosophy was controlled by the geography 
of the land and the historical development of the people. He 
lays stress on the fact that at every stage of its evolution Greek 
philosophy was influenced by the political, religious, and scientific 
culture oftthe nation at large. The work of Plato is described 
in the light of these principles:—“ He from whose name the 
world has coined an adjective to express what is most imprac- 
ticable and unreal, was through life the most in contact with 
reality, the most practical of all philosophers, differing from his 
master in this as in other respects only by the greater reach and 
depth of his views. Purely speculative problems occupy a 
relatively small part of his writings; and it was perhaps only as 
a means to the moral reformation of mankind that he even 
studied them at all.” Self-knowledge and self-control, these 
were not merely the moral characteristics of Greek virtues, but 
the ruling principles which shaped the art and the thought of 
the nation. ‘ Everywhere in their greatest achievements we are 
met by the idea of a limit, a fine and just estimate of the 
available foree, the available material, of the obstacles to be 
overcome, of the impassable barriers set against any further 
advance. And as with them the most perfect healthfulness was 
characterised by such careful balance and wise self-restraint, so 
also their periods of disease and corruption were marked by 
just the opposite manifestations, together with a conscious 
faithlessness of public opinion to the Greek ideal.” The closing 
chapters of this thoughtful book discuss the claims of Aristotle, 
and the revival of speculative philosophy, and this in turn is 
followed by an estimate not only of the Stoics, but of their critics 
and rivals. 

Mr. Grant Allen can write a good novel, but that in these 
daysis not an uncommon accomplishment. There are not many 
men, however, who can interpret the wonders of science with 
equal lucidity and grace. His latest book, “ Flashlights on 
Nature,” is a fascinating contribution to Natural History written 
with lightly-handled knowledge and enviable literary skill. People 
who do not care for snails and spiders, and have not a good word 
to say for earwigs, ought to read these pages. If they do so, we 
are quite sure that they will modify their opinions, for Mr, Grant 
Allen contrives to make even so-called insect “ pests ” attractive. 
He writes with humour and force, and conceals a great deal of 
close and strictly accurate observation in essays which do not tax 
the brains of the most indolent. 
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